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Argentine Business Trend Upward; 
Collections, Import Permits Rise 


Business optimism in Argentina increased during August as some 
improvement was noted in collections and increased import permits 
provided encouragement to industries which were running short of 


materials and repair parts. 


Passage of a new law governing foreign investments added to the 


optimism, although it has led to con- 
siderable conjecture regarding its future 
effect. (See Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Sept. 21, 1953, p. 8.) 

The chemical industry maintained the 
improvement shown in July. Sales were 
moving at a satisfactory rate, and im- 
ports of raw materials improved pros- 
pects for future activity. Arrival of 
drugs and pharmaceutical imports in 
August led to a spurt in the trade of 
these goods. The industry’s basic con- 
dition, however, was not improved. 


On August 25 the Government de- 
creed a 7-percent reduction in all.me- 
dicinal prices, to become effective in 30 
days. This was the third in a series of 
price cuts for medicinals since March 
and resulted in prices that were 22 to 
27 percent lower than at the beginning 
of the year. Many companies, squeezed 
between controlled prices and rising 
costs, had increasing difficulty in cov- 
ering their expenses. 


Tire Sales Up 

Tire sales improved slightly in August 
as compared with July. Production, 
however, continued at 60 to 70 per- 
cent of capacity. In an effort to stimu- 
late sales, producers began offering 
credit to dealers. The manufacture and 
sale of other rubber articies were good 
and somewhat higher than a year ago. 

Construction activity continued very 
slow with no increase in private build- 
ing. There was, hewever, a brightening 
of the prospects for public works; bids 
were requested on some highway con- 
struction and on a limited amount of 
work on schovul buildings. 

Cattle receipts at frigorificos and cen- 
tral markets again dropped off and 
were 25 percent lower than the average 
of the past 3 years. This ended hopes 
of early resumption of any large beef 
exports to the United Kingdom. From 
present appearances, such exports are 
not likely to be important before late 
October or November. 

Lead and zine mining continued at a 
low level. An official announcement on 
September 9 continues the Argentine 





Trade Promotion Institute’s (IAPI) 
monopoly of trade in beryl and permits 
cooperatives to share the trade with 
IAPI in tungsten and mica. Private 
producers, to a limited extent, may 
participate in the mica trade. Prices 
are to be fixed monthly by IAPI for 
these three minerals. 


Daily production of cruce petroleum 
for the first 6 months of 1953 was up 
13 percent from the average of 1952, 
while consumotion of crude was 16 per- 
cent higher than for the like period 
last year. 


Oversea Position Stronger 


Argentina’s net oversea position im- 
proved each month from October 1952 
through August 1953. The rate of in- 
crease in holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange slowed down in June, July, 
and August. The only rise in August 
consisted of a 44-million peso increase in 
foreign-exchange holdings. There was, 
however, a reduction of 100 million 
pesos in the amount owed other coun- 
tries. 

More liberal import programs have 
recently been announced by the Central 
Bank. There is also evidence that a 
greater volume of import licenses have 
been issued during the past couple of 
months. Consequently, the improve- 
ment in oversea reserves probably will 
not continue, since this means that im- 
ports will rise, while exports are likely 
to decline during the remainder of. the 
year. 

The amount of currency in circula- 
tion has continued its upward trend. At 
the end of August it stood af 18.7 billion 
pesos, 23 percent above a yedr ago. 
Bank deposits also rose further, but 
clearings are not much above the cor- 
responding date in 1952. This indicates 
a slowing down in velocity of deposit 
turnover and volume of transactions 
paid by check. 

The cost-of-living index in Buenos 
Aires was 575.9 in June, compared with 
576.9 in May and 615 in the peak month 
of February. (1943=100). This reflects 
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the continued success of the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to reduce, and then hold 


the line on the cost of living. The index: 


for August was expected to be at or 
slightly below the June level, 

Wages continued at the levels fixed 
by the 2-year contracts of March 1952. 
The figures for March 1953, the latest 
available, show the industrial employ- 
ment index at 119, up less than a point 
from the level of the past several 
months (1943=100). Hours of work in 
March were considerably greater than 
in any of the four preceding months but 
this was largely a compensation for 
the work time lost from holidays in 
January and February. No marked 
change in employment or in hours 
worked has been noted recently.—Emb,., 
Buenos Aires, 





Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant Secretary 
for International Affairs 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Locust Threat Broken 
In Middle East Area 


International cooperation has brought 
the locust threat in the Middle East 
under control and started a new feeling 
of mutual assistance among the coun- 
tries of the area. 


From Aden to India, the back of the 
locust threat has been broken, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture representative assigned to the 
technical cooperation program of the 
Foreign Operations Administration. For 
the past 3 years the Department of 
Agriculture representative has headed 
American participation in the Middle 
East and African locust campaign. 

The outbreak has been held in check 
by the combined efforts of Middle East 
countries operating with help from the 
FOA and cooperating international 
agencies. Continuing good control work 
by the countries concerned will hold the 
locust numbers at a low level, the repre- 
sentative stated. 

Only in the Red Sea area is any real 
trouble expected from these insects in 
the *near future, Countries there have 
not yet established an effective locust 
control organization, nor have they 
adopted the technical control methods 
that are in general use throughout the 
other Middle East nations. It is in this 
Red Sea area that the technical assist- 
ance locust control mission of FOA 
plans to strengthen its work during the 
coming year, 


Coordinated Measures Stimulated 


The efforts of the American six-man 
technical team, working with the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization and the countries of the Middle 
East area, have been most successful 
in stimulating the development of co- 
ordinated locust control measures. Dem- 
onstrations of American technological 
know-how and techniques have encour- 
aged the locust-ridden countries to in- 
crease their own control efforts, both 
as individual nations and in conjunction 
with neighboring countries. 

American locust control efforts under 
the Department of Agriculture repre- 
sentative’s direction began as direct 
U. S. aid to Iran in 1951. Since 
then, however, it has evolved into a 
series of demonstrations of modern lo- 
cust control methods by aerial applica- 
tion of potent new insecticides in the 
Middle East and Africa. 

The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations has actively 
fostered international action against the 
locusts, principally by coordinating the 
control programs of the various na- 
tions. Operating from headquarters in 
Rome, FAO serves as a clearing house 
of information concerning locust num- 
bers and movements, and has- provided 
some financial aid and control equip- 
ment to fight the pests, 
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Mexican Economy Undergoes Period 


Of Readjustment; 


Inflation Limited 


The economy of Mexico was described by President Cortines in 
September as going through a “readjustment period.” 

He ascribed the low level of economic activity to termination of 
the Korean conflict and the resulting end of commodity speculation, and 
the sustained drought in Mexico’s agricultural areas which has caused 


widespread distress and reduced the 
purchasing power of the large farm 
population. 


The President repeated his inaugural 
promise to bring staple foodstuffs to the 
people through fixed low ceiling prices 
and guaranteed prices to producers. Dis- 
cussing the problems caused by the con- 
stant illegal migration of surplus farm 
labor to the United States, he promised 
to develop new agricultural lands in 
coastal and southern Mexico where this 
labor could be absorbed. 


The President stated that the Gov- 
ernment would grant tax concessions to 
concerns that reinvest profits in Mex- 
ico; reforms would be made in the Law 
of Credit Institutions; long-term credits 
would be eased; and efferts to stem in- 
flation continued. Emphasis was placed 
on the Government’s efforts to promote 
exports after domestic requirements are 
met and to diversify the country’s trade. 
The import policy will continue to favor. 
entry of essential and capital goods and 
discourage luxury and competitive im- 
ports by high duties and import control, 


Money Supply Stabilized 

The Government’s efforts to stem in- 
flation have had some success. Available 
statistics indicate that the money sup- 
ply has been stabilized since the first of 
the year, and that the cost-of-living in- 
dex of the working class has continued 
to register a slow decline, reaching 447.5 
in July compared with 467.1 in Decem- 
ber 1952 (1939=100). Less success has 
been achieved in bringing down general 
wholesale prices which, after modest 
declines in January and February, have 
risen almost steadily, reaching 396.5 in 
July (1939=100), the highest level at- 
tained since October 1952. Credit con- 
tinued tight. 


Despite the moderate success of the 
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Government in stemming inflation, ef- 
forts to maintain and increase indus- 
trial production and gales have been 
less effective. Although official figures 
for production and sales are not yet 
available, commercial opinion now is 
that June and July were the slowest 
months of the year, contradicting ear- 
lier reports that retail sales in July 
were more active than at any other 
time in 1953. 


Rain Too Late To Salvage Crops 

Heavy rains in northern and north- 
eastern Mexico after August 20 re- 
stored river flow and filled irrigation 
reservoirs from Torreon east to the 
Gulf coast. The rains, however, in many 
cases were too late to salvage crops, 
but will provide land moisture and 
storage water for irrigation next winter 
and spring. Despite the drought which 
reduced the cotton crop an estimated 
15 percent, output still promises to be 
over 1 million bales. 

In view of the success of the Mexico- 
United States Businessmen’s Committee, 
the Mexican Confederation of Industrial 
Chambers has announced plans for the 
establishment of a similar committee 
arrangement with Canada. The Mexico- 
United States committee has been 
meeting alternately in Mexico City and 
Washington every 6 months for the past 
several years to study specific problems 
of mutual interest and a general pro- 
gram for improvement of trade rela- 
tions between the two countries.—Emb., 
Mexico City. 





Chile Eliminates Taxes on 
Exported Manufactures 


Chile has removed from taxation in- 
dustrial products that are exported di- 
rect by the manufacturer. This tax re- 
lief, effected by decree-law No. 132 of 
June 18, 1953, should facilitate exports 
which heretofore were impeded by high 
taxation, 

A tax exemption under the same 
legislation designed to hold down the 
prices of bread and milk was granted to 
companies engaged in the home de- 
livery of those products. 

Another tax exemption, which will 
benefit farmers, was that on prepared 
feeds for animals and poultry.—Emb., 
Santiago, 
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U. S. Foreign Investments Valued 
At $15 Billion on Rising Trend 


The book value of the U. S. equity in foreign enterprises in which 
U. S. investors have substantial controlling interests was approximately 
$15 billion in June 1953, according to the Office of Business Economics, 


U. S. Department of Commerce. 


This amount represents a considerable growth in recent years over 


the total of $11.8 billion shown in the 
comprehensive census conducted by 
OBE to be reported in a forthcoming 
volume entitled “Foreign Investments 
of the United States.” 

A broad and detailed review of the 


size and character of our foreign in- 
vestments—as well as the results ob- 
tained from these investments in the 
way of earnings, in expanding foreign 
production, and in providing essential 
commodities to U. S, markets—is pre- 
sented in this report. 

In 1950, the year covered by the 
census report, the American share in 
the earnings of these foreign enterprises, 
after foreign taxes, was $1.8 billion. Of 
this amount $1.3 billion accrued to the 
owners as dividends or branch profits, 
and the remaining $500 million was re- 
tained by the foreign subsidiaries. 


Investments Highest in Canada 


The new survey contains figures for 
investments in individual foreign coun- 
tries by major industries. Countries 
where American direct investments were 
largest at the end of 1950 were: Canada, 
$3,600 million; Venezuels $1,000 mil- 
lion; the United Kingdom, $850 million; 
Brazil, $640 million; Cuba, $640 million; 
Chile, $540 million; and Mexico, $400 
million. 

Investments in the Western Hemi- 
sphere totaled $8,400 million, or a little 
over 70 percent of the total. Outside of 
the Western Hemisphere, the‘ largest 
investments at the end of 1950 were in 
the industrial countries of Western 
Europe, in the Middle East oilfields, in 
the Philippine Republic, and in Aus- 
tralia, and the Union of South Africa: 

Of the more than $3 billion added to 
these investments in 1951, 1952, and the 
first half of 1953, nearly half went to 
Canada. The total for that country was 
about $5 billion by June 1953. During 
the same period, $1 billion was added 
to investments in Latin America, 


Manufacturing Investments Lead 


Investments in manufacturing enter- 
prises still were ahead of all other in- 
dustries, with a value of $3,800 million 
at the end of 1950; petroleum was next 
with $3,400 million. Although petroleum 
investments have absorbed a larger part 
of the direct investment capital out- 
flows from the United States since 1945, 
manufacturing investments have been 
able to grow rapidly—mainly through 
the reinvestment of earnings in expand- 


4 





ing the size and scope of production 
abroad. 


Manufacturing investments totaling 
about $100 million or more were re- 
ported for eight countries, including 
Canada, Australia, and three countries 
each in Western Europe and Latin 
America. Nearly all the manufacturing 
enterprises were incorporated abroad, 
providing an opportunity for local par- 
ticipation which, according to the sur- 
vey, was more widespread in this than 
in any other industry. 

Petroleum investments are heaviest 
in the oil producing areas, but there is 
some petroleum investment in nearly 
every country covered because of the 
far-flung distribution outlets of the in- 
dustry as well as the growing number 
of refineries built in consuming areas. 


———» 


For some industries, however, the in. 
vestments are heavily concentrated in 
the Western Hemisphere. At the end of 
1950, for example, 93 percent of the 
$1,400 million invested in public utilities 
was in this area, 92 percent of the total 
of $600 million invested in agriculture, 
and 90 percent of the $425 million in- 
vested in finance and insurance facili- 
ties. 

The OBE report, to be published as a 
foreign investment supplement to the 
Survey of Current Business, points up 
the close connection between the growth 
of American industry and its extension 
abroad as direct-investment enterprises, 
Manufacturing facilities, for instance, 
are typically established by American 
companies which have developed a su- 
perior technology and.are active in in- 
ternational. trade. Large investments 
were reported in chemicals, $500 mil- 
lion; motor vehicles, $490 million; food 
processing, $480 million; and machinery 
of all kinds, $810 million. 


Raw Materials Developed 


Development of raw materials to sup. 
ply the growing U. S. and foreign in- 
dustrial demand is an outstanding fea- 
ture of direct investments abroad, in- 
cluding an investment of over $1,000 
million in mining and smelting in 1950, 

(Continued on Page 7) 





WHEREAS the United Nations 
provides the peoples of the world 
with an organization through which 
international differences in the eco- 
nomic and political fields can be 
peacefully resolved; and 


WHEREAS the need for the 
United Nations is greater than ever 
before, and its success depends on 
the extent to which its members 
give it support; and 

WHEREAS the expression of our 
faith in and support of the United 
Nations will encourage and bring 
hope to the peoples of other nations 
who are also working toward a true 
peace with freedom and justice for 
all; and 


WHEREAS the General Assembly 
of the United Nations has declared 
that October 24, the anniversary of 
the entry into force of the United 
Nations Charter, should be dedicated 
each year to the dissemination of 
information concerning the aims and 
accomplishments of the United Na- 
tions: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT 
D. EISENHOWER, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby 





United Nations Day, 1953 


By the President of the United States of America 
A Proclamation 


urge the citizens of this Nation to 
observe Saturday, October 24, 1953, 
as United Nations Day by sending 
messages to friends, relatives, and 
associates in other member coun- 
tries of the Unitéd Nations, by 
learning more about the United Na- 
tions and its members, and by ex- 
pressing their confidence in the 
United Nations, their friendship for 
other peoples, and their faith in the 
ultimate triumph of peace and jus- 
tice through the efforts of men of 
good will. 


I also call upon the officials of the 
Federal, State, and local Govern- 
ments, the United States Committee 
for United Nations Day, representa- 
tives of civic, educational, and reli- 
gious organizations, agencies of the 
press, radio, television, motion pic- 
tures, and other communications me- 
dia, and all citizens to cooperate in 
appropriate observance of this day 
throughout our country. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have 
hereunto set my hand and caused 
the Seal of the United States of 
America to be affixed. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


— se ee Bete oe 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


France Restricts Use 


Of EFAC Accounts 


Control of the use of EFAC accounts 
(Accessory Charges-Export Accounts) 
was tightened in France by a notice 
from the French Exchange Office pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Septem- 
ber 25, 1953, and effective on November 
} a 

The: principal changes in the use of 
EFAC accounts effected by this notice 
are as follows: 


@ Beginning November 1, French ex- 
porters are no longer permitted to ac- 
cumulate 3 percent of their dollar ex- 
port proceeds in freely disposable EFAC 
accounts. 

e Accumulations in EFAC accounts 
acquired previous to November 1 may 
be utilized freely provided arrangements 
therefor are effected before November 
1 and the imports physically enter 
France by December 31. 

® Such 3-percent EFAC accounts as 
are not liquidated by December 31 will 
be assimilated with ordinary EFAC ac- 
counts; the latter comprised,- until the 
present change, 12 percent of export 
proceeds, Use by exporters of the entire 
15 percent will be subject to the limita- 
tions which have previously applied only 
to the 12-percent accounts, that is, 
to authorized business expenses such as 
purchase of raw materials and equip- 
ment, 

Also effective November 1 fs the pro- 
vision that imports paid for with EFAC 
funds are specifically limited to raw 
materials, equipment goods, or goods 
to be “directly utilized by the enter- 
prise concerned.” Their resale in the 
same form as imported will not be 
authorized even if the goods are related 
to the productive activity of the enter- 
prise concerned. Such imports must, 
therefore, be processed before they can 
be sold in France. 

The effect of this provision is that the 
importation, by means of EFAC ac- 
counts, of raw materials and equipment 
for which the importing industry has 
no use, but which could be readily and 
advantageously sold in France, will be- 


, come impossible. 





Brazil Encourages Deposit — 
W hen Exchange Is Requested 


Applications for exchange relating to 


- merchandise imports will not be placed 


in the chronological file until the cover- 
ing cruzeiro deposit is made, effective 
August 1, 1953, the Banking Superin- 
tendency of Brazil stated in its Circular 
Letter No. 76 to banks, dated July 7. 

The deposit of cruzeiros by Brazilian 
importers, to cover exchange remit- 


. tances already registered in the chron- 


ological file of applications awaiting ex- 
change, was required by the Brazilian 
authorities before July 31, or the appli- 
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cations would lose their place in the 
file (see Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
July 27, 1953, p. 8). 

The instruction of the Banking Super- 
intendency does not force importers to 
make the covering deposit at the time 
of requesting exchange. It does, how- 
ever, offer a strong incentive to do so, 
since requests are not placed in the 
chronological file until the deposit is 
made.--Emb., Rio de Janeiro. 


Brazil Extends Trade 
Control Legislation 


The validity of the foreign trade con- 
trol legislation of Brazil was extended 
until December 31, 1953, by a law 
promulgated on September 26. The con- 
trols, put into effect by Law No. 262 of 
February 23, 1948, and modified and ex- 
tended by Law No. 842 of October 4, 
1949, previously had been extended for 
2 years by Law No. 1389 of June 28, 
1951 (see Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
July 23, 1951, p. 9). 

The Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment had requested an extension of the 
legislation for 2 years, but the Congress 
decided to extend the law only until the 
end of 1953 pending a Congressional 
study of a substantive revision of the 
basic control legislation. 

The new law contains several changes 
in the foreign-trade controls, the most 
important of which are summarized 
below. 

@ The Brazilian importer is obliged 
to deposit cruzeiros equivalent to 30 
percent of the value of the import 
license when a license is granted to him 
or the validity of an outstanding license 
is extended. This deposit must be made 
to the account of the Superintendency 
of Money and Credit and will be re- 
leased when exchange is closed te pay 
for the goods imported. Importations at 
the free exchange rate, none of which 
are being licensed at the present time, 
would be exempt from this require- 
ment. 

@ Announcements of new licenses 
granted and e»iensions of or alterations 
in old licenses will be published within 
3 days in the Diario Oficial of Brazil. 
Licenses will not become effective until 
72 hours ,after the publication of the 
authorization. 

® It is stipulated in the law that the 
legislation shall become effective upon 
the date of its publication in the Diario 
Official and also shall have such effect 
in foreign countries. For this purpose 
the law revokes paragraph 1 of article 
1 of decree law No, 4657, dated Septem- 
ber 4, 1942. 

The stipulation that the legislation 
enters into force upon publication, so 
far as persons outside Brazil are con- 
cerned, was included in the law to fore- 
stall the possibility of the courts ruling 
that legislation of this nature becomes 
effective, in respect to persons butside 





New Agreements Signed 
By Japan and Thailand 


Japan and Thailand have signed new 
trade and payments agreements calling 
for balanced annual trade of $65 mil- 
lion in each direction. An important 
feature is the provision that enables 
Japan to import 250,000 tons of rice 
at a fixed price which is lower than 
current Thai market quotations. 


The new pact, which was signed in 
Tokyo on September 4, became effective 
immediately The accompanying ..trade 
plan covers the 12-month period begin- 
ning September 1, 1953. The previous 
trade plan, cOvering the year which end- 
ed August 31, had provided for trade 
valued at $56 million each way. 

Under the agreements goods are to 
be exchanged, as previously, on the 
basis of a dollar open account, with any 
balance above a_ stipulated amount 
(called the “swing” or credit ceiling) 
to be payable in U. S.. dollars on de- 
mand of the creditor party. The credit 
ceiling has been raised from $2 mil- 
lion to $5 million. 


The procedure for import licenses 
applied by Thailand to Japanese goods 
has been simplified, and the exchange 
rate applicable in trade with Japan has 
been changed from about 18 baht per 
U. S. dollar to 16.75 baht per dollar. 
The new rate for Japan is now the 
same as that generally applicable to 
the dollar area. However, the free dol- 
lar-baht rate will apply to nonessential 
consumer goods, as in the case of such 
Thai imports from dollar-area countries. 

Chief Japanese exports to Thailand 
under the trade plan are the following, 
in millions:- Textiles, $24; machinery, _ 
$12.7; metals and metal products, $7.6; 
and miscellaneous goods. Principal im- 
ports from Thailand, in millions, are: 
Rice, $45; castor seeds, $4; crude rub- 
ber, $1; and salt, $0.8. 


Although the former trade plan was 
in terms of balanced trade, as is the 
present plan, Japan had an import 
trade balance with Thailand both in 
1952 and the first half of 1953. 





Production of cotton in Egypt in 1952- 
53 amounted to 2,047,000 bales (of 
500 pounds); consumption was 317,000 
bales; and exports totaled 1,739,000 
bales, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports, 

Stocks at the end of July were esti- 
mated at. 889,000 bales compared with 
898,000 bales a year earlier. 





Brazil, only after a lapse of 90 days. 
The courts actually had granted writs 
of mandamus on those grounds when 
the legislation covering the importation 


of automobiles as baggage was changed. 
—Emb., Rio de Janeiro, 








CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Brazil, West Germany 
Sign New Agreements 


Agreements relating to trade, foreign 
investments, and patent, trade-mark, 
and authorship rights were signed by 
Brazil and Western Germany on Sep- 
tember 4, 1953. 


The agreement on trade, which modi- 
fies an earlier agreemen of August 17, 
1950, provides for trade between the 
two countries to the equivalent of $142 
million in each direction, representing 
an increase of $27 million. 

The principal item to .be exported 
from Brazil in larger quantities is cof- 
fee, which is increased from $30 million 
annually to $65 million. Germany also 
placed coffee imports under quota on 
the basis of imports from Brazil of 100 
units for each 30 units imported from 
Central America and each 40 units 
imported from Colombia. 


Other annual German imports from 
Brazil under the agreement would in- 
clude, in million dollars: Cotton, $25; 
iron ore, $6.5; cacao, $6; hides and 
skins, $5; oilseeds, $4; pine and other 
lumber, $2.75; fruit, $1.5; and cotton 
linters, $1.5. 

The principal item to be supplied by 
Germany in increased volume is indus- 
trial machinery, with a total value of 
$59 million, of which long-term financ- 
ing will be made available for a total 
of $42 million. Other German exports 
to Brazil will include, in million dollars: 
Unassembled passenger cars and chas- 
sis, $10; tractors, $3; railway - rolling 
stock, $4; portland cement, $5; iron and 
steel plates and tubes, $4.5; galvanized 
barbed wire, $3; and agricultural ma- 
chinery and tools, $2.5. 


New Investments Aided 


An exchange of notes relating to Ger- 
man investments in Brazil provides that 
Germany will permit the transfer of 
capital to Brazil for investment pur- 
poses, It will also permit the shipment 
of production equipment constituting 
the contribution of German firms to in- 
vestments to be undertaken jointly with 
Brazilian capital. This agreement also 
stipulates that Germany will grant me- 
dium- and long-term credits, initially 
up to 5 years, on certain equipment. 
This equipment must be for projects, 
approved by a joint Brazil-German 
Commission, which will develop and in- 
crease Brazilian exports, expand domes- 
tic production of essential products, 
contribute to the general economy of 
the country, such as transportation and 
power projects, or improve the dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs and basic con- 
sumer goods. 

A separate agreement provides for 
the return to German owners of patent, 
trade-mark, and authors’ rights which 
were impounded during World War I. 
—Emb., Rio de Janeiro, 
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Ireland and Finland 
Effect Trade Plans 


The Irish Government’s Information 
Agency has announced the conclusion of 
new arrangements with Finland govern- 
ing mutual trade relations through 
March 31, 1954. The arrangements, 
effected in Stockholm by an exchange 
of notes between the Irish and Finnish 
Ministers, follow the terms of the 1951 
trade agreement between the two 
countries. 


During the 7 months preceding March 
31, 1954, Irish exports to a value of 
£165,000 may be sent to Finland under 
the* following quotas, in thousands: 
Gypsum and plaster of paris, £10; felt- 
base floor covering, £42; woolen and 
worsted piece goods, £34; cotton piece 
goods, £10; hand knitting yarn, £15; hat 
hoods, £10; raincoats, £10; ropes and 
cordage, £4; flax and flax tow, £30. 


The Finnish Government also indi- 
cated its willingness to consider import 
facilities for eggs and wool and jute 
cloth and yarn from Ireland. 


Ireland’s exports to Finland in the 
calendar year 1952 came to £123,650, 
and consisted of woolen and cotton 
cloth, apparel, and cordage. Irish ex- 
ports to all countries totaled £102 mil- 
lion. Imports into Irelard from Finland 
in 1952, amounting to £2,124,000 out of 
total imports of £172 million, were 
composed of wood and lumber products, 
including newsprint and paper prod- 
ucts.—Emb., Dublin. 





Peru Increases Import Duty 
On Uncolored Flat Glass 


A Supreme Resolution, effective 90 
days after its publication on September 
17, 1953, modifies the Peruvian duty 
rates on certain glass imports. 


Below are shown these items and 
their tariff mumbers; the new rates; 
and the old rates, in parentheses. The 
rates are in soles per gross kilogram 
(1 sol=US$0.0622). 

2202, Uncolored flat pos of any size, not 


beveled, up to 4 millimeters in thickness, 
2.50 (1.20). 


2203, Sarre, over 4 millimeters in thickness, 
3.60 (2.506). 

Glass covered by tariff classification 
No. 2203 of 6 millimeters or more in 
thickness is included in the concessions 
granted by Peru under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), It is not affected by this 
measure, insofar as GATT countries 
are concerned, 


The Peruvian unified surtax is col- 
lected on imports of these products in 
addition to the duties shown. The prod- 
ucts for which new duty rates are an- 
nounced are subject to the surtax at 
the adjusted rate of 12.667 percent, 
c.if. value. No change in the surtax 
rate is made by the resolution of Sep- 
tember 17. 





France Sets Hide, Skin 
Quotas for U. S. 


France has established addition- 
al quotas of 400 metric tons of 
raw calfskins and 200 metric tons 
of whole horsehides, both salted 
weight, for export to the United 
States this year, by notices pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of 
September 4, 1953. There is no 
change in licensing procedures. 

The new calfskin quota brings 
the amount thus far authorized 
for export to the United States in 
1953 to 1,650 metric tons. 

A further quota of 150 metric 
tons of horsehides for the United 
States will be established in No- 
vember.—Emb. Paris. 

(Earlier 1953 quotas were an- 
nounced in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, May 25, 1953, p. 7, and 
Aug. 3, 1953, p. 9.) 











Electrical Appliances Held 
In Italian Customhouses 


A considerable number of electrical 
appliances, particularly radio and tele- 
vision sets, sent as gifts to Italian resi- 
dents by American relatives and friends 
are lying in Italian customhouses un- 
claimed, because of the heavy duties, 
excise taxes, and red tape involved in 
taking them out of Customs, the Italian 
press reports. 


On a television set, 
charges are made: 


@ Twenty-five percent ad valorem 
duty. 

e Thirty-one percent additional ex- 
cise tax on the value of the tubes. 

@ Three percent general sales tax on 
the retail value of the set. 

@ An additional 2 percent on the 
“average selling price.” 

@ Sixty lire for the loud speaker and 
a 55-lire flat fee on each tube in the set, 

The third and fourth items probably 
are high because they are calculated on 
the basis of prices in Italy, where all 
television sets are abnormally expensive, 
The red tape involved includes ‘filing an 
application with the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade for a special import license, 
Warehousing expense and customs serv- 
ice fees usually must be paid because of 
the delays involved in obtaining all 
necessary documentation and in clear- 
ing Customs, 


the following 





World output of canned milk, evapor- 
ated and condensed, 
quarter of 1953 decreased 6 percent 
below the 1952 level, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 

Production was up in the United 
Kingdom, but down in the Netherlands, 
Australia, Canada, and the United 
States, 
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Egypt and U.S. S. R. 


Agree on Payments 


Egypt’s Council of Ministers ap- 
proved, on August 11, 1953, the text of 
an agreement on the payments system 
to be used in connection with the ex- 
change of goods and other current 
transactions between Egypt and the 
U.S.S.R. 


The main clauses of this agreement, 
which consists of nine articles, provide 
that: 

@ The National Bank of Egypt is to 
open an account, in Egyptian pounds, 
to be called the “Collector Account,” 
in behalf of the State Bank of the 
U.S.S.R. Egyptian and Soviet firms will 
tender to this account all payments in 
connection with the delivery of mer- 
chandise, transport and insurance 
charges on merchandise, expenses for 
diplomatic and commercial representa- 
tion, travel costs, and other agreed- 
upon expenses. 


@ The funds of the Collector Account 
are to be interest-free, and the debit 
balance is not to exced £E1 million. 


@ In case the parity of the Egyptian 
pound in relation to gold should change, 
the outstanding balance in the Collec- 
tor Account is to be adjusted corres- 
pondingly. 

Article 8 of the agreement prohibits 
any barter operations or any reexporta- 
tion of imported goods without specific 
approval. However, in a letter for- 
warded to the Soviet Minister in Cairo, 
the Egyptian Government agreed to an 
interpretation of article 8 under which 
reexportation by the U.S.S.R. of Egyp- 
tian goods to Soviet Bloc countries in 
Europe could proceed without prior 
authorization, 





Cuba Relaxes ‘Control Over 
Export of Metal Scrap 


The Cuban embargo on all exports of 
metal scrap has been relaxed. 

All forms of scrap except cast iron, 
bronze, and copper scrap will henceforth 
be subject to controls which provide 
that export licenses may be issued if 
Cuban consumers indicate they do not 
intend to exercise their prior right to 
purchase, 


Applications for the exportation of 


“cast iron, copper, and bronze scrap will 


be sent by registered mail to Cuban 
potential consumers who must comment 
in writing within 10 days to the Min- 
istry of Commerce upon the feasibility 
of granting such applications. The ap- 
plications will then be brought to the 
attention of the Cast Iron, Bronze, and 
Copper Export Advisory Commission, a 
body established by the decree which 
relaxed the embargo. This decree, No. 
2452 of the Ministry of Commerce, was 
published in the Official Gazette of 
September 12. 
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BURMA 
Announces Teak Export Monopoly 


The Goyernment of Burma has an- 
nounced that beginning October 1, 1953, 
the State Timber Board will be the sole 
exporter of teak timber. Regular ex- 
port licenses for teak will not be issued 
to timber traders after that date. 

To facilitate the export of teak dur- 
ing the transition period, however, the 
State Timber Board has asked exporters 
to furnish data on their pending trans- 
actions before September 30. Particu- 
lars must be furnished on a special form 
supported by documentary evidence. In 
“genuine cases,” exporters will be al- 
lowed to meet their obligations within 
a period of 6 months from October 1, 


COSTA RICA 


Raises Duties on Paper Items 


Costa Rican import duties on several 
paper items have been increased by a 
decree published on September 20, 1953, 
and effective as of that date. 

Items affected, their tariff numbers, 
and specific duties in colones per gross 
kilogram, with former duties in paren- 
theses, are as listed below. Ad valorem 
duties remain unchanged at 4 percent. 


842, Paper and cardboard boxes for pack- 
ing locally manufactured butter and cheese, 
with printed legends to that effect, showing 
weight of contents in grams, 1.00 (0.07). 

851, Paper containers (not printed paper 
or labels) in their final, ready-to-use form, 
whether or not decorated, which are im- 
ported for packing any natural or industrial 
product of local manufacture, printed with 
a legend showing name of producer, name 
of roduct, and place of production, 1.00 

.26). 

865, Lithographed or printed advertising 
material for pharmaceutical products, with- 
out frames, 0.60 (same). The phrase “for 
pharmaceutical products” has been added. 

865A, Printed or ——a advertising 
material without frames, 1. (0.60). This is 
a new classification. 

874, Calendars with prints, postcards or 
chromolithographs market with the word 
“‘gift,’’ or other similar term, printed vis- 
ibly on the Roo. postcard or chromolitho- 


—Emb., San Jose. 





(GUATEMALA 





Lowers Taxes on Chicle 


The Guatemalan Government has re- 
duced taxes on the extraction and ex- 
portation of chicle from $20.25 per 100 
pounds to $5, effective September 8, 
1953. The new regulations also authorize 
the Ministry of Agriculture to grant 
extraction permits to any person or 
firm, and require that contractors pay 
each employee a minimum of $25 for 
each 100 pounds of chicle delivered.— 
Emb., Guatemala City, 


NORWAY 


Reduces Several Import Duties 


Norwegian import duties have been 
reduced on several items, shown below 
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with their tariff numbers, by a Royal 
decree dated June 30, 1953. 

The new duties, together with the 
old rates in parentheses, are as follows, 
in crowns per kilogram (1 crown=US 
$0.14): 
387a, Coffee substitutes, tree (0.50). 

395, Capers, 4 (8). 
753, Rice, 0.20 (0.40). 
762, Chicory, free (0.20). 


792, Blonde, lace embroidered bands, Inser- 
tions and the like, bobbinet and tulle, ex- 
cept such goods interwoven with rubber 
elastic, gutta-perchia or the like, 40 (80). 


897b. Drafting machines, dutiable at 15 per- 
cent ad valorem (20 percent ad valorem). 


These new rates became effective 
July 1, 1953. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Grades Beans, Sunflower Seeds 


Beans and sunflower seeds intended 
for export from the Union of South 
Africa have been made subject to spe- 
cial grading and inspection require- 
ments, the South African press reports. 

The texts of the new regulations on 
these commodities are available on loan 
from the Near East and Africa Division, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, 25, 
D. C., or any of the Department’s Field 





Offices. 





U. S. Foreign Investments 
(Continued from Page 4) 


mainly in nonferrous metals, as well as 
the huge investments in petroleum. More 
recently there has been an intensified 
program to obtain new sources for iron 
ore and many other strategic metals 
and minerals. 

An indication of the importance of 
these direct investments is given by the 
fact that approximately 20 perecnt of 
U. S. purchases abroad in 1950 were 
from foreign branches or subsidiaries of 
American companies. 

The following table summarizes the 
data for value of direct investments by 
area and industry: 

Direct Investments Abroad, 1950, by Areas 
and Industries 
[In millions of dollars] 
Mining Pub- 
and Pe- Manu- lic 
emelt-tro- fac- util- 


Area Total ing leum turing ities Other 
Canada ........ 3,579 334 418 1,896 284 647 
Latin Amer- 
ican Repub- 

a 4,735 628 1,408 780 1,042 877 
Western 
Europe .. 1,720 21 4% 982 27 816 
Western 
Perepenn 

epend- 
encies .... 435 88 296 9 wm 
Other 
countries 1,319 658 844 214 54 149 





World output of dried milk in the 
second quarter of 1953 exceeded that 
of the corresponding period of 1952 
by 21 percent, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. The increase 
was general rather than in a specific 
area. 
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Loans To Aid Panama Agriculture 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has made 
two loans for agricultural development 
in Panama: $1,200,000 for the purchase 
of agricultural machinery and $290,000 
for a grain storage plant. The borrower 
is the Instituto de Fomento Economico 
(IFE), an autonomous Government 
agency, and the loan is guaranteed by 
the Government of Panama. 

IBRD explained that the agricultural 
machinery project consists of three ele- 
ments directed toward meeting the 
urgent requirements of all sectors of 
the farming community: The operation 
of farm machinery pools to serve me- 
dium-sized farms which are not large 
enough to justify the purchase of 


expensive machinery, and where output~ 


is low because of lack of equipment; the 
sale of farm machinery on credit to 
farmers owning larger farms; and the 
sale of hand tools to farmers who are 
now on a bare subsistence basis on 
small farms. 


Machinery Pools Piarned 


Nearly half the bank’s loan of 
$1,200,000 will be used to purchase 
equipment for the agricultural machin- 
ery pools. IFE will operate the pools 
and will perform services for farmers on 
a contract basis. The pools will be 
located at three key points and the 
equipment, which will consist mainly of 
tractors, plows, harvesters, and com- 
bines, will be used in land clearance as 
well as in farming. It is estimated that 
7,500 acres of new land can be cleared 
each year and that on 50,000 acres, 
already under cultivation, better prepa- 
ration of the soil will increase produc- 
tion by at least one-fourth. 

The loan also provides for funds 
which will be used to import agricul- 
tural machinery and equipment to be 
sold to qualified farmers who will obtain 
credits for its purchase from IFE. The 
objective is to provide this equipment 
where the need is greatest and credit 
facilities are lacking. 

A third portion of the loan will be 
used by IFE to purchase hand tools and 


Production of Cotton Cloth 
In India Reaches New High 


Production of cotton cloth in India 
has reached an alltime high. A record 
output of 435 million yards in July 
brought the total production for the 
first 7 months of 1953 up to 2,889 mil- 
lion yards. This output represents a 
monthly average of 413 million yards, 
the highest ever recorded by the Indian 
industry. 

Cloth production in India in 1952 to- 
taled 4,608 million yards; the monthly 
average was 384 million yards, 





equipment, such as machetes, axes, and 
barbed wire, and to provide a small 
staff of agricultural advisors to aid 
subsistence farmers. 


The loan of $1,200,000 is for a term 
of 7 years and carries interest of 4% 
percent, including the 1-percent com- 
mission which, under the bank’s articles 
of agreement, is allocated to a special 
reserve. Amortization payments will 
begin November 15, 1955. 


Grain Storage Required 

The other loan of $290,000 will be 
used to pay for the import of materials 
and services needed by IFE to build a 
4,000-ton grain storage plant at Panama 
City. Panama has no modern facilities 
for drying and storing corn and beans, 
its principal crops, with the result that 
in most years 20 percent to 30 percent 
of the grain spoils before it can be 
used. There is a “glut” of wet grain 
from August to December, and an in- 
creasing scarcity of supply during the 
remainder of the year. In consequence, 
producers receive low prices at harvest 
time and consumers have to pay high 
prices later. 


The new processing and storage plant 
should reduce fluctuations in price and 
probably the average cost of grain to 
local consumers by providing a year- 
round supply of locally grown corn and 
beans of good quality, IBRD said. It 
should also raise the income of many 
corn and bean producers by providing a 
ready market, at reasonable prices, for 
their output, including the 20 percent to 
30 percent that now goes to waste. And 
finally, it should improve Panama’s bal- 
ance of trade position by diminishing 
imports of wheat and beans, which now 
amount to about $2 million a year. 


The grain storage loan is for a term 
of 8 years and carries interest of 4% 
percent including the statutory 1 per- 
cent commission. Amortization pay- 
ments will begin November 15, 1955. 





Japanese Rice Crop Lower 


Japan’s 1953 rice crop is forecast at 
25,400 million pounds of rough rice or 
17,780 million pounds milled, according 
to an official estimate based on mid- 
August conditions and released Septem- 
ber 1, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. 


This is 7 percent less than the 27,- 
188.5 million pounds of rough rice, or 
19,032 million pounds of milled, harvest- 
ed a year earlier. The reduction was 
caused by floods, low temperatures, and 
excessive rainfall. Weather in the lat- 
ter part of August was reported to be 
unfavorable in important growing areas, 
and the final harvest may be smaller 
than forecast. 


Agricultural Training 
Course Held in U. K. 


A group of European agricultural 
advisory workers concerned with the 
drying, storage, and handling of cereal 
grdins were to assemble in the United 
Kingdom in September for a 4 to 5 
weeks’ course of study on special prob- 
lems in this field, the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation reports, 

Participants were to visit farms, silos, 
farmers’ cooperative societies, corn mer- 
chants, machinery manufacturers, and 
research centers. They were to have 
the opportunity to study the subject 
from all aspects, on large and small 
farms: the varying facilities available; 
the different types of harvesting and 
conveying, drying and storage of grain; 
machinery and buildings; capital and 
working costs; methods of marketing; 
and the lines along which research work 
is moving. Attention was to be given to 
the special problems arising from the 
rapid expansion recently taking place 
in the use of combine-harvesters on 
cereal crops. They were also to study 
the fight against insect infestation and 
rodent contamination. 

This training course is the first to be 
organized under the arrangement re- 
cently entered into by OEEC and the 
Mutual Security Agency, under which 
the former agreed to organize and carry 
out agricultural training courses and 
“workshops” and to operate an ex- 
change of technical agricultural infor- 
mation among member countries. The 
first installment of the dollar equivalent 
of $473,000, made available by MSA to 
OEEC for the financing of these two 
projects, has already been handed over; 
it amounted to 41,387,500 French francs, 
or 25 percent of the total, 


Venezuelan Plant Will Make 
Nitrocellulose Lacquer 


A Venezuelan paint manufacturing 
firm soon will also manufacture nitro- 
cellulose lacquer for automobiles and 
steel furniture. A new plant for pro- 
ducing the lacquer is under construction 
adjacent to its regular paint plant near 
Caracas. 


The plant, first of its kind in Venezue- 
la, will include equipment for grinding 
colors. The lacquer will be produced in 
all colors from adapted formulas of the 
firm’s European parent company.— 
Emb., Caracas. 








World production of factory butter 
increased 12 percent in: the second 
quarter of 1953 compared with output 
in the corresponding period of 1952, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports, 
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New Indian Tea Board 
To Develop Industry 


The Indian Tea Board was estab- 
lished for the purpose of promoting the 
development of the tea industry and 
trade, after the Indian Parliament in 
May passed the Tea Act of 1953. 

The board, which absorbs the func- 
tions of the former Central Tea Board 
and the Indian Tea Licensing Commit- 
tee, consists of a chairman and 40 mem- 
bers nominated by the Government. 


Under the act, the board is em- 
powered to: 

@ Regulate the production and ex- 
tent of cultivation of tea. 

e@ Initiate programs to improve the 
quality of tea. 

@ Promote cooperative efforts among 
growers and manufacturers of tea. 


@ Undertake, assist, or encourage 
scientific, technological, and economic 
research, and maintain, or assist in the 
maintenance of, demonstration farms 
and manufacturing stations. 

e Assist in the control of insects and 
other pests and diseases affecting tea. 


@ Regulate the sale and export of tea. 

@ Train testers in tea tasting and 
fixing grade standards of tea. 

@ Increase the consumption in India 
and elsewhere of tea and carrying on 
propaganda for that purpose. 

@ Register and license manufactur- 
ers, brokers, tea waste dealers, and per- 
sons engaged in the business of blend- 
ing tea. 

@ Improve the marketing of tea in 
India and elsewhere. 

@ Collect statistics from growers, 
manufacturers, dealers, and such per- 
sons as may be prescribed on any mat- 
ter relating to the tea industry and 
publish statistics so collected, or por- 
tions thereof, or extracts therefrom. 

@ Secure better working conditions 
and improve amenities and incentives 
for workers. 


Tea Industry Extensive 


Although the Indian tea industry has 
at times been apprehensive of official 
assistance and control, the Govern- 
ment’s view has been that an industry 
employing such a large number of 
workers, 1,250,000, and earning substan- 
tial amounts of essential foreign ex- 
change—-the equivalent of $196 million 
in 1952—should be subject to special 
Government attention under India’s 
program for economic development. 

The 1952-53 recession in the impor- 
tant tea-growing districts of Assam 
served to accentuate the Government’s 
interest in the industry’s welfare. 

During the Parliamentary debates 
prior to the passage of the act, the In- 
dian Commerce Minister made a state- 
ment to the effect that although the 
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United Kingdom Cotton Industry 
Slow in Recovery; Use Higher 


Activity in the United Kingdom cotton industry improved con- 
siderably in the first half of 1953, compared with the like period in 1952, 
when output was sharply curtailed both because of reduced demand 
on the home market and lower exports. 


Production still is relatively low, however, especially compared 


with the prewar output. 
Consumption of raw cotton in the 
first 6 months of 1953 has averaged 
slightly below 7,000 long tons weekly, 
compared with under 4,000 tons between 
April and August 1952, but over 8,000 
tons in 1951. Although cotton consump- 
tion still is below 1951 levels, consump- 
tion of rayon is higher, and the greater 
use of substitutes is one reason for a 
lower consumption of raw cotton. 


The outlook of the cotton trade is still 
uncertain and cautious because of the 
unsettled state of price and demand as 
well as competition from other countries. 


Trade Changing 

Raw cotton imports in the 7 months 
ended July 31, 1953, totaled 3.7 million 
centals of 100 pounds for %-inch to 1%- 
inch staple compared with 3.2 million 
centals in 1952. Imports were reduced 
to 1.2 million centals from 1.4 million 
centals from the United States, but 


there were marked increases from 
Brazil and Peru. 
Long-staple imports, 1%-inch and 


over, were almost halved at 389,000 
centals compared with 672,000 in 1952, 
the reduction being chiefly from the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Imports of %- 
inch staple and under increased to 
234,000 centals from 170,000 centals and 
originated chiefly in Pakistan. 

The United Kingdom export trade in 
cotton goods has had a limited recovery 
in the last few months, although it is 
still below earlier postwar levels and 
much below the prewar high. Exports 
of cotton yarns and manufactures were 
valued at £76,000,000 in the 7 months 
ended July 31, 1953, compared with 
£97,000,000 in 1952, and £121,000,000 
in 1951, 

Stocks Decline 


Stocks of raw cotton in the United 
Kingdom have declined in the last year, 
from 282,000 long tons in June 1952 to 
218,000 in June 1953. Lower imports 
caused the reduction. 

Much of the trade having returned to 
private operation, the Raw Cotton Com- 
mission does not need to carry so much 
stock as heretofore. Moreover, the trade 
will probably carry a lower level of 
stock than the commission carried be- 
cause of the commission’s wish to have 
a wide variety of cotton on hand and 





Government favored and desired the 
provisions set forth in the act, it was 
not the Government’s intention to go 
so far as to nationalize the industry. 





also its accumulated supplies through 
bulk buying. Uncertainty with regard 
to price and a bearish market outlook 
also is resulting in a reduced stock 
position.—Emb., London, 


U. K. Resin Imports 


From U. S. Increase 


A significant develépment in the 
United Kingdom naval stores import 
picture has been the increased ship- 
ments of resin, mainly wood resin, from 
the United States. 


Since January a considerable ease- 
ment in the United Kingdom's policy on 
imports of naval stores has been noted 
and imports have shown a correspond- 
ing. increase, those from the United 
States being particularly heavy. Im- 
ports of American resin totaled 198,023 
hundredweight (1 cwt.=112 lb.) for the 
first 6 months of the year as against 
162,842 hundredweight for the whole 
of 1952. 

Imports of Portuguese resin were good 
during the period, but are expected to 
drop off in the second half of this year. 
Meanwhile, French resin entered the 
United Kingdom in greater quantities 
than it did last year but a recent price 
increase will probably halt the trend. 
—Emb., London, 


World Wool Use Rises 


Aggregate consumption of raw wool 
in the 11 principal consuming countries 
in the first 6 months of 1953 was esti- 
mated at 956 million pounds, or 30 per- 
cent more than in the like period of 
1952. 

World consumption of raw wool in the 
second quarter of 1953 was estimated 
to have been about the same as in the 
preceding 3 months, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 

The estimate was based on returns 
from the 11 chief wool consuming coun- 
tries which indicated consumption at 480 
million pounds, clean, compared with 
476 million pounds in January-March 
1953. 











Cotton consumption in Canada during 
the year ended July 31, 1953, amounted 
to 371,000 bales of 500 pounds, gross 
weight, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. Consumption in the 
preceding year was 343,000 bales. 
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The Effect of Population Trends 
On Economic Development 


Samuel W. Anderson 


Assistant Secretary for International Affairs 


U. S. Department of Commerce 


The modern meaning of the term “economic development” so widely 
used today is the process of expanding the availability of the neces- 
sary things of life for consumption by the widest possible segment of the 


population. 


To attain this increase in the availability of food, clothing, shelter, 


means of transportation, and the like, 
we must also produce more raw mate- 
rials and capital goods, for these are es- 
sential to a continuation of the process 
of expansion of production of items for 
consumption. . 

We must also increase the availability 
of the services upon which we increas- 
ingly depend, such as for communica- 
tions, as well as facilities for wider 
education and a greater dissemination 
of the cultural and religicus values of 





This has been taken from an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Anderson before 
the 1953 Fa; East Conference of the 
Far East-America Council, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, on Oc- 
tober 8. . 





life. It is a complex market basket, but 
I think it has built into it the notion 
that as the generations succeed each 
other, the individual himself should 
be able to look forward on a per capita 
basis to a fuller and fuller market 
basket. As the economists would say, 
this is the concept of the increasing 
standard of living per capita. 

Those last two words are of enormous 
importance, for they set up a mathe- 
matical relationship, The available sup- 
plies of goods and services, increasing 
as they may be, must continually be 
divided by the number of people which 
must share in them, also increasing as 
they are. If the standard of living per 
capita is to grow, the divisor must grow 
less rapidly than the numerator. Our 
increase in available goods and services 
must be at a faster rate than the peo- 
ple who must partake of them. This is 
all rather elementary and you have 
heard it stated many times. 

The very statement of the case, how- 
ever, generates widespread differences 
of opinion as to the forces at work in 
the rate of increase of both goods and 
people. I propose briefly to analyze some 
of these views, particularly with refer- 
ence to the conditions so prevalent in 
the Far East. 


World Population Divided 
Inte Three Categories 


Generally speaking, the pools of world 
population are divided into three some- 
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what distinct classes. There are in the 
world today: First, the old primarily 
agrarian countries, little industrialized, 
but supporting at a distressingly low 
subsistence level very large populations 
exhibiting the age-old pattern of very 
high death rates and correspondingly 
high birth rates. The average level of 
living in these areas is, of course, very 
low because the divisor of the equation 
is very large. 

Second, there are those countries 
which have gone far in the direction of 
a new pattern of population stabiliza- 
tion, with low death rates, a greatly in- 
creased span of life, and low birth rate. 
This pattern is typical of the western 
European countries and North America. 
Industrialization is usually far ad- 
vanced, although the agricultural pro- 
duction of many of these countries is 
still substantial. In many of these coun- 
triés both the birth and death rates 
have steadily declined for many years, 
albeit with a significant lag in the de- 
cline of the birth rate. 

Finally, there are those countries 
which are in the position of transition 
from the first category to the second. 
Some of these countries are already 
heavily populated. Other nations have 
the good fortune of possessing still large 
unpopulated areas of potential produc- 
tion, such as Brazil, Australia, and parts 
of Africa. In general, we see in this 
category fairly rapidly falliv y death 
rates, but birth rates with a marked 
tendency to remain high and to decline, 
if at all, rather slowly. 

Most of the countries of the Far 
East, with the notable exception of 
Japan, fall into either the first or the 
third of these categories. These are the 
explosive areas from a demographic 
point of view, for their populations are 
frequently increasing at two or three 
times the rate for the world as a whole. 


Realities Influence Planning 
For Economic Development 


In studying economic development in 
such countries, one is confronted with a 
number of basic realities which neces- 
sarily heavily influence the planning for 
such development. The more important 
of these are: 


@ Very low overall level of living, 
high rate of consumption in relation to 
earnings, and, in consequence, very low 
capital generation because of lack of 
savings. 

@ A great lack of modern agricultural 
and industrial production techniques as 
known in the western world, except in 
the newer industrial sectors of the 
economy. 


@ Relatively poor and _ expensive 
transportation facilities so necessary for 
the internal movement of goods in 
large volume, 


@ Nonexistence or complete inade- 
quacy of anything approaching modern 
sanitary conditions or healthy environ- 
ment, 


Certainly, one of the most universal 
reactions of the western mind to the 
social and economic conditions in the 
countries with which we are now deal- 
ing, is an intense and entirely credita- 
ble desire to improve the physical lot of 
the masses of people living on a low 
level of nutrition and with inadequate 
treatment for their many ills. Agency 
after agency and foundation after foun- 
dation have come to grips with this 
problem in wide areas of the Far East, 
as elsewhere in the world. You know 
better than I the history of these efforts 
for the improvement of public health in 
the Far East. 


But in recent years, something new 
has been added. We have discovered 
new and miraculous drugs and chemi- 
cals, the application of which on a wide 
scale at comparatively minor cost has 
a spectacular effect upon the health of 
the population. Let me give you a few 
startling examples. 


Drugs, Chemicals Improve 
Health of Population 


In only one year, Ceylon’s death rate 
fell from 20.3 per thousand in 1946 to 
14.3 in 1947 as a result of an antima- 
larial campaign based mainly on resi- 
dual spraying with DDT at a ‘cost of 
15 cents per capita. The birth rate re- 
mained high, at about 40. As a result, 
Ceylon’s annual rate of growth in- 
creased about 50 percent, from 14.5 per 
thousand to 25.1, 

In 1950, the population of Ceylon was 
about 7.6 million: a density of over 300 
persons per square mile, and only half 
an arable acre per person. Even now 
Ceylon imports food, and its problems 
will increase because at the current 
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rate of growth its population will double 
in only 25 years. 

In the largest single public health 
program in the world, the U. S. Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration 
sprayed some 1,200 tons of DDT in 9,000 
Iranian villages to kill malarial mos- 
quitos. As a result, according to Dr. 
Palmquist, the incidence of malaria was 
reduced at once from about 90 percent 
of the population to 19 percent. Pic- 
ture for yourself the decline in the 
death rates in those 9,000 villages and 
the resulting increase in their popu- 
lations which lies ahead. 

Before World War I what was then 
British India and the Indian States was 
a typical example of the first category. 
According to Kingsley Davis, in his 
monumental work on the population of 
India and Pakistan, the average annual 
death rate in the decade of 1911 to 
1921, was 48.6 per thousand, the highest 
on record, largely due to the severe 
epidemics of 1918. The death rate 
started a decline after 1920, which 
brought it to about 35 per thousand in 
the 30’s, where it remained, with varia- 
tions, until the end of the Second 
World War. 

There is some evidence that there 
have been appreciable declines in some 
areas in recent years. In the meantime, 
birth rates remained relatively un- 
changing at a plateau of around 43 in 
the two decades from 1920 to 1940. 
There is some suggestion that there may 
have been slight declines in recent 
years but, if so, they are far less than 
the decline in the death rates, 


India's Massiveness of 
Population Poses Problem 


India’s 1.2 percent annual rate of 
population growth at present is not 
nearly as high as in many other lands. 
But the very massiveness of its popula- 
tion of about 360 million, the divisor in 
our equation, poses a great problem in 
economic development. At present rates, 
about 50 million to 55 million additional 
consumers, a population considerably 
greater than Great Britain, must be 
cared for each decade. 

If, as a result of improved public 
health measures, coupled with _an in- 
creased level of consumption contem- 
plated by the 5-year plan, India’s death 
rate drops substantially in the future, 
the population increase would, of course, 
be correspondingly enlarged in the ab- 
sence of a severe decline in the birth 
rate. 


To illustrate the problem, let us look 


at India’s food grain problem. Twenty ~ 


years ago, the per capita consumption 
was 370 pounds. By 1950-51, this had 
declined to 315 pounds. To hold it at 
that level for the estimated population 
of 378 million in 1956, an additional 7.2 
million tons of grain must be available. 
To make a start back in the battle for 
an improved diet, more millions of tons 
must be provided. Bear in mind that 
the present caloric intake of India is 
about 1,660 daily compared with 3,150 
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Far East Conference 


Held in N. Y. 


“Foundations for understanding 
and economic cooperation between 
the United States and the Far 
East” was the theme developed 
for the 1953 Far East Conference 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, on October 8-9. 


The gathering, sponsored an- 
nually by the Far East-America 
Council of Commerce and Indus- 
try, Inc., New York City, this 
year attracted an unusually large 
number of businessmen and diplo- 
mats from the Far East and the 
United States. 


A comprehensive discussion pro- 
gram, including four special ses- 
sions on the Philippines, South- 
east Asia, South Asia, and Japan, 
was planned for the gathering. 
Representing the Far Eastern 
countries on the speaking program 
were ambassadors and ministers 
plenipotentiary as well as other 
officials. 

In addition to Samuel W. An- 
derson, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for International Af- 
fairs, whose address is reproduced 
here, the United States Govern- 
ment was represented, among oth- 
ers, by Walter S. Robertson, 
Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs, speaker at 
the second luncheon session. 











in the United States. In the words of 
the National Planning Commission: 


The food problem has existed for about 
two decades. The separation of Burma re- 
duced internal —, of food grains by 
1.3 million tons, the Partition in 1947 by a 
further 0.77 million tons. The lesson of the 
Bengal famine and, even more, of recent 
events, is that India’s food problem is not 
a temporary disequilibrium between supply 
and demand; it is a manifestation of the con- 
tinually growing pressure of population on 
food supply. It has, therefore, te be resolved, 
not through short-term expedients, but 
through careful and sustained application of 
relatively long-term measures. 


The shortage of food and raw materials 
is at present the weakest point in the coun- 
try’s economy. Measures to increase agri- 
cultural production have, therefore, been as- 
signed the central place in the Five Year 
Pian. As each year passes, the growth of 
population makes more difficult the task of 
producing enough to meet the country’s 
needs. 

So far, using India as an illustration, 
I have sought to show that the bete 
noire of economic development is the 
growth in numbers—a tide against 
which all efforts for economic develop- 
ment must swim. Success for the eco- 
nomic development swimmer will depend 
on the strength of the tide against 
which he must swim; the strength of 
the swimmer—that is, are his muscles 
strong enough and his reserve resources 
able to sustain his efforts; and finally, 
how long will his swim have to last— 
when will the tide Slacken or cease? 


Planning Commission Sets 
Goals for India's Progress 


Again, let us take India as an ex- 
ample. We can say that comparatively 
the Indian tide is not great at present— 
compared, let us say, with Mexico’s 3 
percent-a-year increase. 

What of India’s power to stem the 
tide? To stay even, it must add, in the 
field of food, 700,000 tons of grain each 
year. The Planning Commission has 
established goals calling for increases 
in the 5 years ending 1955-56 of 89 
million tons of food grains, 19.7 million 
acres of irrigated land, 1.2 million kw. 
of installed generating capacity, and so 
forth, over a wide range of items. 

The plan is an operating reality call- 
ing for capital expenditures over the 5 
years of about 4.3 billion dollars, of 
which about 1.2 billion has already been 
raised and spent by India. This figure 
includes about $400 million obtained 
from loans from the International Bank, 
and grants and technical assistance 
from the United Nations, the Colombo 
Plan, and from the United States. 


Perhaps the most significant point, 
however, is the fact that India’s total 
tax collections are only 7 percent of 
national income, as against figures sev- 
eral times that amount in many other 
countries. What is even more signifi- 
cant is the fact that capital generation 
in India today is only 5 percent of gross 
national product, as compared, for ex- 
ample, with 16 percent in Japan. The 
plan contemplates that capital forma- 
tion will rise gradually to 7 percent in 
1956 and to 20 percent in 1968, Per- 
capita income of $57 is projected to 
double by 1974. 

Departing from this approach, it is 
worth noting that yields per acre in 
India are about one-third of those in 
the United States and manpower per 
acre is roughly eight times that in the 
United States. 

Does this mean that the swimmer’s 
resources will let him not only stem the 
tide, but make progress against it? The 
Planning Commission says “yes” for the 
first 5 years, if it can find an estimated 


’ $700 million still not in sight. Whether 


this will be true of the second and third 
5-year plans is difficult to judge. 

The cornucopia school of thought, for 
which Dr. Jose De Castro speaks, gen- 
erally takes the position that the po- 
tential ipcrease in the production of the 
land and its raw resources into food and 
necessary goods and services is fully 
equal to the demands of the compound 
interest curve of population growth. 
Those of us who are skeptical of this 
line of reasoning feel an awesome re- 
spect for the compound interest curve 
and we also try to do some simple calcu- 
lating as to the capital needs. Bear in 
mind, please, that at the present aver- 
age rate of increase per year of 1 per- 
cent, the world’s population will double 
in 70 years. If this situation had existed 
heretofore, the present world’s popula- 














tion of 2.4 billion would have been gen- 
erated had Adam and Eve lived at the 
time of Julius Caesar. 


Capital Investment Rises 
As Countries Develop 
In the United States at today’s prices, 


I estimate that it.takes about $4,000 to 
$5,000 of capital investment of all sorts 


to produce at our standard of living the” 


necessary goods and services for one 
new person as a consumer. In the first 
category of countries with their exces- 
sive population, the figure would be 
much less because of present primitive 
methods and low consumptive levels. 


Suppose we were to say that to stay 
even in his struggle, our swimmer must 
have a continuous supply of capital en- 
ergy of about $300 for each new con- 
sumer, or about one-fifteenth of the 
U. S. figuré. There is some support for 
this figure in a recent study of Pakistan. 
Then, in the case of India with its pres- 
ent annual population increase of al- 
most 5 million, new capital of the mag- 
nitude of $1.5 billion would have to be 
generated each year, to stay even. The 
Planning Commission estimates that 
the 1950 capital generation in India, ex- 
cluding outside assistance, was about 
5 percent of national income, or ap- 
proximately $900 million. 


If this is correct, it would appear that 
the capital resources available to our 
swimmer to hold his own with the pres- 
ent strength of the tide, may be even 
less than his needs unless, as the Plan- 
ning Commission suggests, a very con- 
siderable part of the projected increase 
in national income is saved in the form 
of new capital. Bear in mind too that as 
success attends a country’s efforts in 
industrializing and improving efficiency 
of agricultural production, the capital 
investment per capita tends to rise quite 
steeply. As standards of living rise 
above subsistence levels, consumption 
demands require larger relative capital 
investment. That-is to say, the modest 
$300 figure might grow rapidly. 

Since capital, as I have attempted to 
show, is one of the most essential ele- 
ments, if not the very keystone of eco- 
nomic development, its generation, its 
use, and its transfer have come in for an 
immense amount of discussion as part 
of the whole drive for development. 
There is a good deal of confusion about 
this matter. As we survey the world we 
often find, for example, a great deal of 
confusion in the distinction between 
capital and credit. We must always keep 
in mind that true capital is only born 
out of the foregoing of consumption of 
consumer goods and services so that a 
large share of production may be ap- 
plied to the expansion of productive 
capacity. 

In many parts of the world where 
the urge for development and indus- 
trialization is particularly strong and 
where the monetary systems are not 
very well organized or managed, gov- 
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ernments and peoples have yielded to 
the temptation to use credit made avail- 
able by unsound fiscal and monetary 
policies as a substitute for capital. This 
has invariably resulted in an_ infla- 
tionary spiral, the outstanding effect of 
which is an involuntary form of taxa- 
tion. falling most heavily upon the 
masses, Such conditions are the fertile 
seed beds for authoritarian regimes in 
which the power of the government is 
constantly extended through a series of 
chain reaction controls. This leads so 
often to deteriorating living conditions 
which invites the desperate remedy of 
communism. 


Imported Foreign Capital 
Takes Various Forms 


Another phase of this complicated 
matter is that there exist widespread 
misconceptions with respect to the im- 
portation of foreign capital for the pur- 
poses of supporting economic develop- 
ment as distinguished from the internal 
generation of true capital by the savings 
of the people. Here again the problem 
depends upon a basic understanding of 
the functions of capital and of the 
monetary system. Imported foreign cap- 
ital can take various forms. It can take 
the form of importation of capital goods 
for installation. of facilities designed to 
raise the leve! of production. 


In many of these instances, the re- 
sulting increased production will relieve 
the host country of the necessity of 
spending foreign exchange for necessary 
imports or, alternatively, will create a 
greater production of goods for export 
to earn foreign exchange. In these cases, 
certainly, the use of foreign capital is 
not inflationary and fulfills a construc- 
tive role. Such importation of capital 
can be legitimately in the form of long- 
term loans from such institutions as 
the International Bank and Export-Im- 
port Bank. 


If the investment climate is attrac- 
tive such imports of capital may be ex- 
cellently suited for the private capital 
market attracted by the normal in- 
centives of the free enterprise system. 
We, in the Government, hope that this 
latter flow of capital will increase and 
that the governments of eapital-defi- 
cient countries of the world will see to 
it that fair and realistic rules are estab- 
lished to attract this type of sophisti- 
cated capital, usually accompanied as 
it is by skilled know-how. 

Where foreign capital is imported for 
conversion into local currency destined 
to be spent on labor and local materials 
for projects or services such as roads or 
other worthwhile projects, there may be 
a tendency to initiate an inflationary 
trend although this is not always the 
case. To the extent, for example, that 
such enlarged expenditures in local cur- 
rency generate an increasing demand 
for imported consumers’ goods, the im- 
portation of such capital in the form of 
foreign exchange sometimes has an 
anti-inflationary effect. 


Two Alternatives Open to 
Countries Needing Capital 


In any case, where a capital-deficient 
country striving for. development uti- 
lizes foreign capital in the form of 
loans or in the form of private invest- 
ment, such capital imports have an in- 
evitable impact on the future demands 
for foreign exchange to render proper 
service on the loans or on the equity 
investments. These forces must be 
calculated with care if the international 
credit standing of the country is not 
to be seriously impaired, an event 
which will have the effect of slowing 
down or stopping the inflow of both 
loan and equity capital. 


Thus, it is fair to say that the capac- 
ity of those countries, only recently em- 
barked on programs of economic de- 
velopment, to borrow or to attract for- 
eign public or private capital is clearly 
limited by a ceiling which I suspect is 
far below the general needs of the na- 
tion for capital in the abstract. The 
inescapable conclusion from this is one 
of two alternatives—either the great de- 
mand for capital must be largely sup- 
plied by the savings of the people of 
the country itself, or foreign capital 
must be supplied on a _ grant-in-aid 
basis imposing no future claims for re- 
payment of principal or interest. 


It would be unrealistic to expect that 
grants-in-aid from the capital-exporting 
countries, such as the United States, 
can long continue or can he expected, in 
any case, to be of significant volume, 
We are all aware that neither the giver 
nor the receiver is genuine!y happy 
with grants-in-aid. We -must_ also 
bluntly face the fact that capital is in- 
adequate everywhere. The differences 
between countries in this respect are 
only relative. The interest rate set in 
the market place is perhaps the only 
proof needed of this statement. 


Projects Must Be Selected 
With Reasonable Care 


Thus, we are inevitably thrown back, 
it seems to me, on the possibilities for 
capital generation in the economic de- 
veloping countries. You may question 
my estimates of the amounts of capital 
needed in the process of economic de- 
velopment, but I think no one can doubt 
that the capital requirements are large. 
Granting this, it seems inevitable that 
these pools of capital must, somehow, 
mostly be generated locally, 

Experience with countries in transi- 
tion suggests that difficult choices will 
have to be made and that considerable 
restraint and austerity will be necessary 
by virtue of the limitations on the 
ability to generate the necessary capi- 
tal. Thus, reasonably careful selection 
of projects must be undertaken, and 
some measure of direction will be 
necessary.. Indeed, I cannot see how 
that unpopular word “planning” can be 
completely avoided, I, for one, hope 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 








Iraq Invites Bids on 
River Regulators 


Qualified and experienced engi- 
neering firms are invited by the 
Development Board of Iraq to 
submit bids, until Dcember 15, 
1953, for the construction of five 
regulators on the Euphrates River. 

Copies of the tender documents, 
including conditions of contract, 
specifications, and drawings, are 
available from the Directorate 
General of “ontracts, Ministry of 
Development, Baghdad, subject to 
a charge of 25 Iraqi dinafs per 
set (1 Iraqi dinar=1,000 fils= 
US$2.80 par value). 


Bids must be accompanied by a 
deposit of 10,000 Iraqi dinars, to 
be paid in cash to the Directorate 
General of Accounts of the Minis- 
try of Development, or by letter of 
guaranty from any approved bank 
in Baghdad. 

The Development Board does 
not guarantee to accept the low- 
est or any tender. 











French Perfume Plant 


Offered for Sale 


Etablissements Mayaudon, a long-es- 
tablished French manufacturer of toilet 
water (cologne), perfumes, and related 
lines, offers to sell to an American firm, 
preferably a manufacturer of perfumes 
and toilet preparations, its entire estab- 
lishment, including plant, office building, 
raw materials, stocks, and trade-marks. 

Mayaudon specializes in the produc- 
tion of medium-price toilet water for 
sale in France and French territories, 
and produces, on a relatively small 
scale, de luxe perfumes and toilet prepa- 
rations. 

The plant occupies an area of about 
2,000 square meters, and has adequate 
machinery, equipment, and transporta- 


tion facilities. At present, 30 workers 
are employed, and annual output is esti- 
mated at 190,000 to 200,000 liters of 
cologne, plus 1,500 liters of perfumes 
and concentrates, It is thought that by 
increasing employees to 50 or 60, the 
production of toilet water could be in- 
creased to about 300,000 liters. 

‘Mayaudon is asking 60 million francs 
(about US$171,000 at current rate of 
exchange) for the property. 

Inquiries should be directed to Ed- 
ouard Mayaudon, Etablissements May- 
audon 31-33 rue Bouthier, Bordeaux- 
Bastide, Gironde, France, 
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Syrian Soap Maker 
Seeks U.S. Aid 


Rifaat Etuni, a Damascus business- 
man, and his Palestinian partner, Yussef 
Zabalawi, reportedly wish to interest a 
U. S. soap manufacturer in a proposal 
involving licensing, royalty, and invest- 
ment arrangements for the production 
of American soap products in Syria. 

Mr. Etuni is the owner of a small, but 
reportedly successful soap factory in 
Damascus which produces a local brand 
of toilet and laundry soap. He wishes to 
expand operations to include production 
of soap powders, liquid soap, shaving 
creams, and synthetic detergents, under 
an American brand name. 


Mr. Etuni estimates the present mar- 
ket in Syria for toilet soap alone at 
US$285,000, with a much greater poten- 
tial given more appealing products and 
better advertising and distribution. Cur- 
rently, export possibilities in Lebanon, 
Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait, 
are said to be excellent, as none of these 
countries has a modern soap factory. 


Particularly desired by Mr. Etuni is a 
licensing agreement under which he 
could utilize the patents of the Ameri- 
can company and manufacture an iden- 
tical product in Syria. under the same 
brand name, Capital investment by the 
U. S. participant would be desirable but 
not essential, but American technicians 
and experts probably would be neces- 
sary, at least in the initial stage of 
operation, . 

Additional information, including a 
brief description of present plant facil- 
ities, is obtainable for_review purposes 
on loan from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties should correspond 
direct with Rifaat Etuni, Bzuriyeh 
P.O. Box 64, Damascus, Syria: 





Logging Trucks and Trailers 
Needed by New Zealand | 


The New Zealand Forest Service, 
Wellington, is inviting bids until Novem- 
ber 24, 1953, for the supply of six logging 
trucks and pole-type trailers. This 
equipment reportedly is the first of its 
kind to be purchased for the logging 
phase of the Murupara pulp and paper 
project, and delivery must be made by 
mid-August 1954. Further similar pur- 
chases will be made during the next 2 
years, together with procurements for 
replacement and expansion purposes. 

The Forest Service reportedly con- 
siders American logging trucks to be 
the only suitable equipment for its 
needs, and it is thought that the neces- 
sary import licenses and dollar exchange 
will be readily obtainable if an Ameri- 
can bid is accepted. 


A loan copy of the specifications is 


Israel Invites Bids To 
Develop Kishon Harbor 


The Israel Government, through the 
Kishon Development Department of the 
Ministry of Transportation and Com- 
munications, has announced that work 
on the first stage of development of 
Kishon Harbor is almost completed, and 
that foreign firms wishing to lease space 
may submit bids until November 30, 
1953. The area now ready for further 
improvement is divided into three sec- 
tions: A free zone, a cargo handling 
area, and an industrial area. 

The free-zone area covers 58,000 
square meters, and includes one berth 
on the already @ompleted quay and 
space along the channel for two addi- 
tional berths. According to present 
plans, thé free zone eventually may be 
extended to the north side of the chan- 
nel. Leases will be granted for 25 years 
with option for an extension, but the 
property is subject to revaluation every 
5 years. 

The cargo handling area covers 50,000 
square meters, and includes two berths 
along the quay and one 2,500-square- 
meter transit shed. Leases in this area 
also will be given for 25 years with op- 
tion for renewal, and the property will 
be subject to revaluation every 10 years. 

The industrial area, covering 80,000 
square meters, is completely undevel- 
oped, having no quay or sheds. Leases 
will be granted for 49 years with option 
for renewal, and revaluation will be 
made every 10 years. 


It is stated that any structures built 
in any of the three areas will pass to 
the Government on termination of the 
lease, but that compensation will be 
paid by the Government for structures 
in the free zone. 


Reportedly, there are no limitations 
as to the type of activities that may or 
may not be carried out in each area, 
other than as implied by the names of 
the respective areas. 


Additional information, including a 
loan copy of an official English transla- 
tion of the request for tenders and a 
map of the area, is available for review 
purposes from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, 





available for review purposes from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or the Office of the New Zea- 
land Trade Commissioner, 1346 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D, C. 
Bids should be sent to the Stores Of- 
ficer, New Zealand Forest Service, P. O, 
Bex 1028, Wellington, New Zealand, 
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Ireland Seeks Bids on 
105 Diesel Locomotives 


Coras Iompair Eireann (C.1E.), 
Transport Co. of Ireland, is inviting bids 
until November 2, 1953, for the supply 
of 105 diesel electric or diesel hydraulic 
locomotives, as follows: 

@ Fifty mixed traffic bogie-type loco- 
motives, developing 1,100 to 1,400 brake 
horsepower (continuous rating), and 


capable of running up to a maximum 
speed of 75 m.p.h. These locomotives 
may be offered fitted with one engine 
or, alternatively, with two engines, each 
having half the total horsepower and 
each with its electric or hydraulic trans- 
mission. 

@ Forty mixed traffic bogie-type loco- 
motives, developing %50 to 700 brake 
horsepower (continuous rating), suitable 
for continuous shunting work, and capa- 
ble of running up to a maximum speed 
of 75 m.p.h. 

@ Fifteen bogie-type or, alternatively, 
rigid-frame type locomotives, capable of 
running up to a maximum speed of 40 
m.p.h, in high gear and 20 m.p.h. in low 
gear, and developing 250 to 350 brake 
horsepower (continuous rating). 

The first two items are to be fitted 
with through control to allow any two 
locomotives of either size to be operated 
as a single unit. 

Additional information, including a 
map of the C.LE. system, photostats of 
its gradient sections, specifications cov- 
ering the locomotives, and a piwtostat 
of a drawing of the loading gage, is 
available for review purposes on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Tender documents, including specifica- 
tions, conditions of tender, and contract, 
may be obtained from the Chief Me- 
chanical Engineer, Coras Iompair Eire- 
ann, Inchicore Works, Dublin, Ireland, 
subject to a charge of £5 per set, which 
sum is refundable to bona fide bidders. 

Bids should Se addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Coras Iompair Eireann, Kings- 
bridge Station, Dublin, Ireland. 


Greek Institute Lists 
Medical Supply Needs 


The Import Supply Committee of the 
Institute of Sucial Insurance, in At 
Greece, is inviting bids until October 24, 
1953, for the supply of certain medical 
supplies, in accordance with a list of 
requirements available for review pur- 
poses on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be addressed to IKA, 
Supply Department, 35 Winston Church- 
ill Street, Athens, Greece. 
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Medical Dressings 
Needed by Iraq 


The Central Foreign Purchasing 
Board is. inviting bids until No- 
vember 11, 1953, for the supply 
of medical dressings, in accord- 
ance with the terms and specifica- 
tions obtainable from the Secre- 
tary of the Central Foreign.Pur- 
chase Committee, Ministry of Fi- 
nance, Baghdad, subject to a 
charge of 100 fils per copy (1 Iraqi 
dinar=1,000 fils=US$2.80 par 
value). 

Bids may be submitted in Arabic 
or Arabic and English, and must 
be accompanied by a deposit of 7 
percent of the first 1,000 dinars 
plus 5 percent of the balance of 
the total price quoted. No bid will- 
be considered without such deposit. 

Bids should be sent by registered 
mail direct to the President, Cen- 
tral Foreign Purchase Committee, 
Ministry of Finance, Baghdad, Iraq. 











U. S. Capital Sought 


By Firm in France 


Etablissements Linares Freres, manu- 
facturing cast iron, bronze, aluminum, 
and machines, is interested in obtaining 
American capital for the purpose of en- 
larging its plant and purchasing addi- 
tional equipment and machinery for the 
manufacture of new articles or products. 
In this connection, the firm also would 
be ‘interested in a license by an Ameri- 
can company to manufacture small 
mechanical equipment on a mass-pro- 
duction basis. Royalty payments are of- 
fered in return for financial assistance 
or conclusion of a licensing agreement. 

The firm's factory occupies 9,000 
square meters of ground, including 3,960 
sqyare meters under shelter. Equipment 
includes two woodshavers, three sur- 
face groovers, two milling machines, two 
punching machines, hydraulic presses, 
soldering plant, electric and oxyacety- 
lene torches, one transformer, swinging 
cranes, rolling bridges, small machinery, 
converters, ovens, bronze furnaces, heat- 
treatment furnace, and a fully equipped 
carpentry shop. 

Annual capacity is estimated at 1,000 
metric tons of cast iron, aluminum, and 
bronze, in addition to viticultural equip- 
ment and machines, tanning-extracting 
equipment, wood-cutting machines, to- 
bacco presses, crimping machines for 
sheet iron, and related equipment. 

Interested parties are invited to cor- 
respond with Etablissements Linares 
Freres, Faubourg de la Madeleine, Ber- 
gerac, Dordogne, France. 


New Work Planned on 
Egypt's Aswan Dam 


The Egyptian Ministry of Public 
Works in Cairo is inviting bids until 


January 11, 1954, covering the supply, _ 


erection, and maintenance of the turbine 
intake gates, intake screens, semicir- 
cular cofferdams, draft tube gates, 
cranes, and related equipment required 
for the hydroelectric power station at 
the Aswan Dam. 


Tender documents, consisting of con- 
ditions of contract, specifications, and 
drawings, may be obtained from the 
Hydro-Electric Power Department, Min- 
istry of Public Works, Cairo, Egypt, or 
the Egyptian Embassy, Bureau of the 
Egyptian Commercial Counsellor, 2310 
Decatur Place NW., Washington 8, D. C., 
subject to a charge of 20 Egyptian 
pounds per set. This sum must be paid 
to the National Bank of Egypt in Cairo 
or London, or to the Egyptian Embassy 
in Washington, and will not be refunded. 


Firms which had purchased the tender 
documents dated October 1951, compris- 
ing the original invitation for sluice 
gates, which was subsequently canceled, 
and who have not received a refund of 
the sum previously paid, may obtain the 
new documents without further charge, 

Bidders must make a provisional de- 
posit of 2 percent of the value of the 
contract, with a maximum of 20,000 
Egyptian pounds, to the National Bank 
of Egypt in Cairo or London, payable 
to the Hydro-Electric Power Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Public Works. Letters 
of guaranty from approved banks will 
be accepted in lieu of cash. 





lraq Asks for Bids on 
25,000 Yards of Curtains 


Bids are invited by the Central For- 


- eign Purchasing Board of Iraq, until 


November 15, 1953, for the supply of 
25,000 yards of light blue (sky color) 
curtain materials, in accordance with 
terms and specifications obtainable from 
the Secretary of the Central Foreign 
Purchase Committee, Ministry of Fi- 
nance, Baghdad, subject to a charge of 
100 fils per copy (1 Iraq diuar—1,000 
fils = US$2.80 par value). 

Bids may be written in Arabic or 
Arabic and English and must be accom- 
panied by a deposit of 7 percent of the 
first thousand dinars and 5 percent of 
the balance of the total price quoted. 
No bids will be considered without such 
deposit. 

Offers should be sent by registered 
mail to the President, Central Foreign 
Purchase Committee, Ministry of Fi- 
nance, Baghdad, Iraq. 





U. 8S. exports of dried beans in the 
year ended June 30, 1953, amounted to 
317,358,000 pounds valued at $25,027,- 
000; in the preceding year they totaled 
366,635,000 pounds valued at $24,116,000, 
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LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary 


information, in 
the form of 


literature, cata- 
logs, photographs, eens lists, or 
samples, is available in specific 
instances as indicated 7 symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intel- 
apenes Division, U. S. Department 
rt) Commerce, Washington 


In Foreign Countries 
Automotive Equipment: 


Belgium—SECUUR N.V. (real estate 
holding and management corporation), 
27 Belgique, Antwerp, wishes to obtain 
license for the manufacture in Belgium 
of U. S. patented brake and clutch lin- 
ings. Firm states it will establish a 
factory in Belgium and would import 
the necessary capital equipment from 
the United States on its own account. 


Machinery: 


England—Crowborough Engineering 
Works, Ltd. (manufacturer of telescopic 
steel pit props, steel roof bars, ships’ 
davits and winches, colliery winding 
engine equipment and brake shoes, coal 
conveyors, multispindle bread molding 
machines, biscuit creaming machines, 
bookbinding machines, engineering fab- 
rications, and components for engineer- 
ing companies), Factory 10/A/17, Ave- 
nue “S”, Aycliffe Trading Estate, Dar- 
lington, wishes to obtain licenses for the 
manufacture in England of the follow- 
ing equipment: Mining equipment, such 
as conveyors, shuttle cars and loaders, 
pit props, steel roof supports, or any 
other form of mines’ handling gear; 
ships’ davits and winches, and general 
fabrications for ship construction; bread 
molding machines and biscuit creamers 
and coolers;.. bookbinding machines; 
machinery for manufacturing nylon 
hose; agricultural implements; and 
laundry equipment with overhead 
cranes of 3 to 8 tons. Photographs of 
factory available.* 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Sup aye ae informatio in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
ls price lists, or sam- 

available in specific in- 
Tiieees as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. 
ment of Commerce, 
25, D. C. 


Washington 
Agricultural Equipment: 
England—Robert Cross & Co. (Read- 

ing), Ltd. (export concessionaires), 26 

Broad St., Reading, Berks., offers to 

export through commission agent, or 

distributor, the Carter ditch cleaner, 
which also can be used as a general 
purpose loader for sacks and bales; and 
pitch-pole, a machine designed for at- 
tachment to tractors fitted with 3-point 


October 12, 1953 


U. S. Instrument Market 


Large in Canada 


Canada is one of the largest for- 
eign markets for American profes- 
sional and scientific instruments. 


An estimated 95 percent of the 
dental instruments, supplies, and 
equipment used by the 4,500 den- 
tists is imported from the United 
States since there is virtually no 
domestic manufacture. Approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the country’s 
requirements of surgical and medi- 
cal instruments also is supplied 
from the United States. This coun- 
try leads Britain and Germany 
in supplying surveying, drafting, 
meteorological, aeronautical, as- 
tronomical, geological, and nauti- 
cal instruments for use in Canada. 
Such articles are imported duty 
free or at a reduced rate because 
of the lack-of domestic production. 

Revised lists of “Professional 
and Scientific Instrument Import- 
ers and Dealers” and “Dental Sup- 
ply Houses” are available for 
Canada, at $i each, from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or any Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Office. 











hydraulic linkage. Literature on each 
of the above available.* Correspondence 
should specify commodity of interest. 


Alcoholic Beverages: 


France—Ballade & Biguey (distiller 
and exporter), 44 rue du Marechal- 
Joffre, Bordeaux, offers to export direct, 
or through agent, excellent quality Bor- 
deaux white wines, such as Sainte- 
Croix-du-Mont and Chateau Bouchoc, 
in glass bottles containing 0.75 centili- 
ters each. Quantity available: 25,000 
bottles of white wine, and 7,000 bottles 
of extra-dry white wine. 

France—Labaume Aine ,et Fils S. A. 
(exporter), 3 rue Richard, Baune 
(Cote d’Or), offers to export direct, or 
through agent, high-quality Beaujolais 
and burgundy wines, 100,000 bottles 
annually, 


Artificial Flowers: 

Japan—Yoshisaka Trading Co., Ltd. 
(Yoshisaka Boeki K. K.) (manufac- 
turer and exporter), 255, Yamashita- 
cho, Naka-ku, Yokohama, offers to ex- 
port direct all kinds of artificial flowers 
made of paper, silk, cotton, and 
velveteen, 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prevared. 

Automotive Parts: 

England—The Fluxio Tool Company, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Fluxio Works, 
Watson Road, Blackpool, Lancs., offers 
to export direct, or through agent, axle 
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shafts suitable for British vehicles in 
the United States. 

Belts and Beltings: 

Germany—Franz Weigelt & Soehne 
(manufacturer and wholesaler), 35 


Urbanstrasse, Stuttgart-O, offers to ex- 
port direct, or through agent, good- 
quality transmission belts made of per- 
lon, cotton, rayon, ramie fiber, and 
glass-fiber yarn. 

Netherlands — Koninklijke Delftsche 
Leerlooierij en Drijfriemenfabriek v/h 
Alex Adam N.V. (The Royal Adam Tan- 
ning and Belt Mfg. Co., Ltd.) (manu- 
facturer), 317 Buitenwatersloot, Delft, 
offers to export direct all kinds of first- 
quality transmission and conveyor belt- 
ing, also endless and link V-belts. Lit- 
erature available.* 


Ceramics: 

Germany—Peter Spang Sohn (manu- 
facturer), Baumbach/Westerwald, of- 
fers to export direct very good quality 
multicolored ceramic decorative figures 
(water and weather proof), such as 
gnomes, animals, and castles, for home, 
shop, garden, and aquarium. Descriptive 
brochure and price information 
available.* 


Cordage and Twine: 

Mexico—El Dragon, S. A. (manufac- 
turer), 233 Oriente No. 107, Colonia 
Agricola Oriental (Apartado Postal 
21862), Mexico, D. F., offers to export 
direct, or through agent, cordage, cord, 
twine, cable, rope, and fishing lines; 
5,500 Ibs. a month available. Firm states 
it can double output with 2 shifts, 
Samples available.* 


Floor Coverings: 

Netherlands—Van Iersel & de Boer 
(export and commission merchant), 22 
Amstelkade, Amsterdam, offers. to ex- 
port direct, or through agent, cotton, 
Wilton, and Smyrna carpets, 

Gems: 

Germany — Carl Leyser & Soehne 
(manufacturer), 246 Tiefensteiner 
Strasse, Idar-Oberstein 3, offers to ex- 
port direct, or through selling agent(s) 
located in leading jewelry centers,. high- 
quality semiprecious stones, including 
amethysts, topaz, citrines, agates, hem- 


*atites, and turquoises, in a large variety 


of cuttings, suitable for ornamental or 
industrial purposes. Firm states 
samples will be sent on approval to 
interested parties, without obligation, 
upon payment of the listed price. Pay- 
ment will be returned if samples are 
returned. Large sets of samples may be 
sent to the customer’s bank at expense 
of German firm, 


Machinery: 

Netherlands—C. van der Giessen’s 
Werktuigenfabriek N. V. (manufac- 
turer), 54 Schaardijk, Krimpen aan den 
Ijssel, offers to export direct, or 
through agent, machinery for use on 
vessels, such as anchor winches, load- 
ing winches, capstans, steering machin- 
ery, and trawl winches, 
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Marine Products: 

Treland—Thomas Courtney (export 
merchant, wHolesaler), Castlegregory, 
County Kerry, offers to export direct 
15 tons monthly of semidried ribbon 
seaweed, free from outside weeds or 
tare. 


Metallurgical Products: 

Belgium—J. M. Meurice & Co. (ex- 
porter, sales agent), Trazegnies, wishes 
to act as buying agent for American 
firms dealing in metallurgical products. 


Minerals: \ 

England—G. C. Woodbridge (sales 
agent), 25 High St., Great Shelford, 
Cambridge, offers to export direct 
manganese, maganese dioxide powder, 
Kyanite, magnesite, sillimanite, and 
mica. 


Office_ Equipment: 

Netherlands — Handelsonderneming 
Tedson (export merchant), 39 Willem- 
sparkweg, Amsterdam, offers to export 
direct, or through agent, first-quality 
steel desks and office equipment. 


Pipe: 

Germany—G. Kuntze (manufactur- 
er), 10 Haldenstrasse, Suessen, Wuert- 
temberg, offers to export direct good- 
quality welded steel pipes (300 mm. 
diameter), and turbine pipes; 150 
metric tons available per month, 


Publications: 

Germany—Internationale Motor Edi- 
tion G.m.b.H. (publishing house), 64 
Niddastrasse, Frankfurt/Main, offers 
on an outright sale basis technical pub- 
lications or automobile subjects, in- 
cluding Das Organische Automobil, an 
annual on international developments 
in automobile engineering. Firm also 
desires a selling agent having contact 
with the automobile industry, automo- 
bile clubs, technological institutes, etc. 


Services: 
Mexico—Alfonso Gonzalez y Gonzalez 
(importer, wholesaler), Cuauhtemoc 


507, Note, Apartado 995, Monterrey, 
N. L., offers the services of his office 
for the translation to Spanish of cata- 
logs, bulletins, and instruction boeks 
in English. 

Toys: 

Japan—yYoshisaka Trading Co., Ltd.- 
(Yoshisaka Boeki K. K.) (export mer- 
chant), 255, Yamashita-cho, Naka-ku, 
Yokohama, offers to export direct me- 
chanical, celluloid, paper, and wooden 
toys. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Automotive Equipment: 

Netherlands—J. Hoekstra (importing 
distributor), 15-16 Mariaplaats, Ut- 
recht, wishes to purchase direct auto- 
motive hardware, accessories, and 
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sheets and sections of aluminum and 
plastie for automobiles. 


Crucibles: 

Japan—yYoshisaka Trading Company, 
Ltd. (Yoshisaka Boeki K. K.) (import- 
ing distributor), 255, Yamashita-cho, 
Naka-ku, Yokohama, wishes to pur- 
chase direct graphite crucibles, “A” 


' shape, Nos. 60, 80, 100, 130, 150, and 


200. 


Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 


Insulating Products: 

Belgium—Ateliers Germain S. A. 
(manufacturer of rolling stock, pre- 
cision mechanical parts; assembling of 
trucks; and sheet iron works), 44 rue 
de Trazegnies, Monceau-sur-Sambre, 
wishes to purchase direct from Ameri- 
can manufacturer thermic insulating 
products for use in trucks and railway 
refrigerator cars. 


Machinery: 

France—Remy Depland et Ses Fils 
(manufacturer of paper-makers’ felt), 
7 avenue Corot, Saint-Junien, Haute- 
Vienne, wishes to purchase direct power 
looms or machinery for weaving nylon 
sheets and pillow cases, and other nylon 
products. 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Arms and Ammunition: 

Union of South Africa — Paramount 
Suppliers (Merchandise) (Pty.) Ltd. 
(importer, wholesaler), 487 Voortrek- 
ker St. (P. O. Box 225), Brakpan, Tvl, 
wishes to obtain agency for small arms 
and ammunition. 


Hardware: 
Union of South Africa — Paramount 
Suppliers (Merchandise) (Pty.) Ltd. 


(importer, wholesaler), 487 Voortrekker 
St. (P. O. Box 225), Brakpan, Tvl, 
wishes to obtain agency for hardware 
in general. ‘ 


Office Eq lent: 

France—Maison J. Fourment (Le 
Polygraphe Universel) (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, and retailer of office equip- 
ment and supplies), 8 rue Guillemin- 
Tarayre, ‘Toulouse, Haute - Garonne, 
wishes to purchase direct, or obtain 
agency (preferred), for good-quality of- 
fice duplicators, alcohol type oniy. 

Textiles: 

Union of South Africa — Paramount 
Suppliers (Merchandise) (Pty.) Ltd. 
(importer, wholesaler), 487 Voortrekker 
St. (P. O. Box 225), Brakpan, Tvl, 
wishes to abtain agency for cotton, 
woolen, and rayon textiles, 


Tires and Tubes: 

Saudi Arabia—United Trading & En- 
gineering Co. (importing distributor, 
commission merchant), Ben Zagqr St., 
Jidda, wishes to obtain agency for auto- 
mobile and truck tires and tubes, 


Toilet Preparations: 

Netherlands—Will-Cosma N.V. (im- 
porting distributor), 3 2e Wetering- 
plantsoen, Amsterdam, wishes to obtain 
agency for .perfumes, cosmetics, and 
barber-shop preparations. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Belgiwm—tTheo Staar, representing S. 
A. Usines Gustave Staar (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer of electric record 
changers and automatic apparatus and 
electrical household equipment), 162 
Chaussee d’Anvers, Brussels, is inter- 
ested in negotiating a manufacturing- 
licensing agreement for a new record- 
playing mechanism with preselection, 
Scheduled to arrive about October 3, 
via New York, for an indefinite period. 
U. S. address: Hotel Biltmore, Madison 
Ave. and 43d St., New York, N. Y. 

France—Gabriel Lafuma, represent- 
ing Lafuma Freres, SARL. (manufac- 
turer and exporter), Anneyron (Drome), 
is interested in exporting rucksacks and 
folding camping tabl& and chairs, 
Scheduled to arrive October 19, via New 
York, for a visit of 15 days. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o French Exposition, Barbizan 
Plaza Hotel, 610 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

Germany—Karl Schmeing, represent- 
ing Gebr. Schmeing, 60 Bahnofstrasse, 
Weseke/W., is interested in visiting pro- 
ducers and exporters of cornel and per- 
simmon logs, and requests technical in- 
formation on the manufacture of weav- 
ing shuttles. Scheduled to arrive Octob- 
er 6, via New York, for a visit of 3 
weeks, U. S. address: c/o Kurt H. Ros- 
enheim, 79 Broadway, White Plains, N, 
Y, Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
and Greenville (S. C.). 

Netherlands—J. K. Hemmes, repre- 
senting International Engineering and 
Trading Society N. V., 55 Adriaan Goe- 
kooplaan. ‘The Hague, is interested in 
negotiating a licensing arrangement 
with U. S. firm for the manufacture in 
the United States of medical apparatus,, 
and in contacting manufacturers inter- 
ested in a new type of plastic splints. 
Scheduled to arrive October 1, via New 
York, for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Interocean Trading Center, 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared, 

Netherlands — William R. Rikkers, 
representing William Rikkers’ Handel- 
sonderneming N. V. (importer of clocks, 


watches, jewelry, novelties, and cigar~ ° 


ette lighters), and Weston, N. V., both 
Jocated at 48a Damrak, Amsterdam C.,, 
is interested in novelty clocks, watches, 
jewelry, and cigarette lighters. Sched- 
uled to arrive October 2, via New York, 
for a visit of at least 5 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o G. P. Weeren, 55 West 42d 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Effects of Population 
(Continued from Page 12) 


that the plans can be drawn with wis- 
dom and that they will exert a mini- 


mum restraint on the operation of a 
free enterprise system. 


This analysis of the problem also 
suggests that one of the most construc- 
tive forms of activity which might be 
sponsored far more energetically by 
developing countries is a speeded-up 
effort to introduce into their economies 
some of the modern schemes for en- 
couraging and mobilizing local capital 
generation. I am referring to modern- 
type savings banks, life insurance com- 
panies, government savings bond 
schemes, and .the creation of an open 
capital market. In this connection, the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East has been 
doing much useful work. To create such 
agencies and institutions is not an easy 
task. They must, of course, stand on a 
base of noninflationary finance, but 
when they are so anchored they may 
prove to be crucial elements of develop- 
ment. In my judgment, they are far 
more important than is_ generally 
realized. 

Some rather spectacular examples of 
recent successes in this direction are 
visible around the world. In Brazil 
today a genuine and very useful invest- 
ment banking business is rapidly devel- 
oping, utilizing fully the know-how of 
the great capital nations. For the 
first time in its history, El Salvador 
marketed a $12% million local bond 
issue to the public with the assistance 
of only one trained investment banker. 
There is much room for progress and 
improvement in the methods and man- 
agement of such institutions as social 
security funds, housing cooperatives, 
savings banks, and insurance companies, 


Population Leveling Off 
Takes Place Very Slowly 


Finally, let us look at the strength 
of the tide again and examine the pos- 
sibility that it may abate. As I pointed 
out previously, the present 1.2 percent 
annual population increase in India is 
not large in itself. Those among you 
who have studied demography may 
quite properly say to me—yes, we rec- 
ognize that a compound interest curve 
is very hard to keep up with, but 
experience shows that population curves 
finally turn out to be “S” curves in 
which the rate of increase gradually 
tapers off, because after the period of 
steep rise caused by declines in the 
death rate, the birth rate also declines 
to a point more nearly in balance with 
the rate of death. Experience in gen- 
eral would support you. 


Fertility does tend to decline with 
a rising standard of living and greater 
urbanization and industrialization. But, 
and this is important, as far as we can 
tell now, the leveling off process is not 
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likely to happen or at any rate will 
occur only very slowly unless there is, 
during the period, a significant rise in 
the average real income per capita. 

The big question is: Where in the “S” 
curve is any country at any particular 
time? India is barely beginning the 
transition which Western countries 
have experienced in the past century. 
If that pattern is to be repeated, a 
period of very rapid growth is in 
prospect. During the century of transi- 
tion between 1850 and 1950, the popula- 
tion of the United States tripled. In 
Asia, even where the initial population 
is already quite dense, the same pattern 
seems to prevail. Since 1853, when 
Commodore Perry’s visit initiated a 
revolution in Japan, the population has 
also multiplied by about three. Japan 
is now approaching the level-off point, 
but is still at least a generation in the 
future and population seems destined to 
increase many more millions before 
that point is reached. 


Most Far Eastern Countries 
Plan Economic Development 


I think all of you in this audience 
realize that most if not all of the gov- 
ernments in the Far Eastern countries 
are becoming increasingly aware of the 
impact of potential population increases 
upon their plans for economic develop- 
ment. This is emphatically the case in 
India and indeed in Japan. In India 
particularly, the government is moving 
vigorously forward in promoting re- 
search and programs of action designed 
to provide increasingly effective an- 
swers to the possible runaway increase 
in its population, incident to the 
carrying out of plans of the National 
Planning Commission. 


In closing these observations, I would 
like to make one appeal. We are all 
interested in economic development be- 
cause it leads to improved living stand- 
ards for our peoples. We are embarked 
on a wide horizon on programs and 
efforts toward this goal. But let us 
have the wisdom to study and assess 
the deeper consequences of these plans 
and programs. 


World Trade Leads 


(Continued from Page 16) 


St., New York 18, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Chicago, and Cin- 
cinnati, 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port on William Rikkers’ Handelsonder- 
neming N. V. being prepared. World 
Trade Directory Report on Weston N. V. 
being prepared. 


Uruguay — Egon Sudy, representing 
Strauch & Cia., S. A. (importer of raw 
materials, manufacturer of soap, glyce- 
rin, insecticides, detergents, and pro- 
ducts used in cattle raising and agri- 
culture), 1328 Isla de Flores, Monte- 
video, is interested in contacting manu- 
facturers of machinery and chemicals. 





Scheduled to arrive October 1, via New 
York, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Dr. Abel Lajtha, 722 West 
168th St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Washington, and 
the State of California. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision recently has published the 
following trade lists of which 
mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division 
and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 

Advertising Media—Guatemala, 

Advertising Media—Nicaragua, 

Advertising Media—tTrieste. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Paraguay. 

Carpet and Rug Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Netherlands. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
Argentina. 

Corset, Brassiere, Garter, Suspender, 
and Brace Manufacturers—Canada. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Man- 
ufacturers and Exporters—Denmark. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Man- 
ufacturers and Exporters—Iran. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers 
and Exporters—Canada, 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, 
and Exportérs—Netherlands. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Mex- 
ico. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Trin- 
idad. 

Leather Goods Manufacturers and 
Exporters—India, 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Ex- 
porters—British Guiana. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Ex- 
porters—Netherlands. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation 
Manufacturers—United Kingdom. 

Metal and Scrap Metal Importers and 
Dealers—Peru. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of 
Ores—Algeria. 

Office Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Trinidad. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) 
Importers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, 
and Exporters—Trinidad. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Import- 
ers and Dealers—British Guiana. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Import- 
ers, Dealers, and Manufacturers-—Iran, 

Textile Industry—Ecuador. 





Nicaragua’s feeder road construction 
program, as contemplated under the 
$3.5-million loan which is being nego- 
tiated with the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, _in- 
cludes some 45 separate projects in 14 
of the country’s 17 departments. Noth- 
ing is planned for the departments on 
the Atlantic coast, at least until the 
main trunk route, Rama Road, is nearer . 
completion, 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 





IBRD Grants Loan for 
Colombian Highways 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has made a 
loan. of $14.35 million to Colombia that 
will help the Government carry forward 


improvements begun in 1951 in the na- 
tional highway system. It also will sup- 
port a long-range, comprehensive road 
maintenance program being undertaken 
for the first time in Colombia. 


Completion of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram under way on the arteries carry- 
ing the heaviest traffic will enable the 
roads to bear the steadily increasing 
volume of commercial traffic will re- 
duce transportation costs, and _ will 
improve access to rapidly developing 
areas. A well-organized and continuing 
program of highway maintenance will 
assure that the new roads, as well as 
the whole network of national high- 
ways? will be kept in good condition 
and be of lasting benefit to the country. 

Traffic on Colombia’s roads has in- 
creased sharply since 1945. The regis- 
tration of trucks has nearly tripled, 
and that of buses and automobiles has 
doubled. Trucks, of which there were 
nearly 28,000 in 1951, account for two- 
fifths of all motor vehicle registration, 
and for two-thirds of all road traffic; 
and their number is increasing by about 
15 percent a year. 


Previous Loan Inadequate 


In April 1951 the bank made a loan of 
$16.5 million to pay for imported equip- 
ment and materials needed to rehabili- 
tate about 1,800 miles of Colombia’s 
principal highways. Difficulties of con- 
struction on Colombia’s rough moun- 
tainous terrain, frequent landslides, and 
delays in delivery of heavy equipment, 
have made it necessary to revise the 
cost estimates upward and to extend 
the construction period from mid-1954 
to the end of 1955. 

In addition, as the project progressed, 
experience showed that more paving 
would be necessary to enable the roads 
to withstand traffic and weather condi- 
. tions, and it is now planned to pave 
over 80 percent of the total mileage 
rather than the 15 percent originally 
planned. 

The proceeds of the new loan will be 
used to help finance foreign exchange 
costs required to complete the original 
project, with some minor changes and 
additions; to increase the percentage of 
roads to be paved; and to establish a 
comprehensive maintenance program 
for the entire national highway system. 

The total cost of the revised road 
construction project and of the initial 
stages of the maintenance program is 
estimated at the equivalent of 274.56 
million pesos, of which 77.125 million 
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pesos, or $30.85 million, in foreign ex- 
change will be covered by the new 
bank loan and the one made in 1951, 
The loan is for a term of 10 years 
and carries interest of 4% percent in- 
cluding the 1-percent commission which, 
under the bank’s articles of agreement, 
is allocated to a special reserve. Amorti- 
zation payments will begin May 15, 1956. 





Cuban Government To 
Buy United Railways 


A preliminary contract for the sale 
of the United Railways of Havana at 
US$13 million was signed in September 
by the Cuban Government. 

Title to the United Railways system 
and all its assets will pass to the Cuban 
Government when the necessary legal 
arrangements have been completed and 
on payment in cash of the $13 million. 
The arrangements are to be completed 
within 90 days. Domestic liabilities of 
the United Railways system are to be 
assumed by the Government and all 
foreign obligations are to be the re- 
sponsibility of the seller. The sale is 
to be exempt from all Cuban taxes. 

A “public deed” ordering the 20 mil- 
lion-peso issue, to bear interest at 4.5 
percent payable on December 1 and 
June 1 annually and to be amortized 
over a 40-year period, starting July 1, 
1956, was executed. The bonds are to 
be entirely tax exempt and they will 
be eligible for use as officially required 
deposits and guaranties. 





Portuguese Line Commences 
Direct Venezuelan Service 


The Serpa Pinto, a 14,000-ton pas- 
senger and cargo ship of the Portuguese 


Companhia Colonial de Navegacao, ar-. 


rived in La Guaira, Venezuela, in Au- 
gust from Lisbon, Portugal, on the first 
trip of a new direct steamship service. 
The ship carried 219 passengers, mostly 
Portuguese and Spaniards, and 50 tons 
of cargo. The voyage took 13 days. 

The vessel will operate from Lisbon, 
calling at Oporto, Vigo, Funchal, La 
Guaira, Curacao, and Havana, and will 
make the return trip in inverse order. 
According to present plans, the service 
will be operated once every 6 weeks. 

The shipping agents, H. L. Boulton 
& Co. of Caracas and La Guaira, will 
serve as agents for the line. 


Radio Links Austria, S. A. 


Radio Austria has succeeded in estab- 
lishing service with Lima, Peru, it has 
been announced officially. That city will 
be the relay point for messages to all 
parts of South America. More expedi- 
tious service and a reduction in the 
cost of radio messages destined for 
South America will result. 








Belgium Launches New 
Motor Cargo Vessel 


The 9,600-ton motor cargo 
vessel Lubumbashi, constructed 
for Compagnie Maritime Belge 
(Lloyd Royal) of Antwerp, Bel- 
gium’s largest corporation of ship- 
owners and operators, has been 
launched at the Cockerill Shipyard 
at Hoboken, near Antwerp. 


The deck equipment of the Lu- 
bumbashi consists of 16 electric 
cargo winches, 10 derricks of 5 
tons, 6 derricks of 10 tons, 1 der- 
rick of 3 tons, 1 derrick of 40 tons, 
and 1 derrick of 60 tons. The ves- 
sel has accommodations for 12 
passengers, 











CAVN Provides Direct 


Service to New York 


The Compania Anonima Venezolana 
de Navegacion has announced that it 
will operate direct services between 
New York and Maracaibo, Venezuela, 
and between New York, La Guaira, and 
Puerto Cabello as a means of providing 
faster services to these Venezuelan 
ports. 

CAVN now maintains a weekly sail- 
ing from New York, calling at Guanta, 
Maracaibo, and Puerto Cabello. Under 
the new schedules, the vessels will 
operate direct to Maracaibo, then pro- 
ceed to Guanta and other ports in east- 
ern Venezuela. The vessels on the New 
York-La Guaira direct service will go 
on to Puerto Cabello. 

Although final plans combining the 
schedules of the Grancolombiana fleet 
with those of the CAVN fleet have not 
been made as yet, it is reported that 
CAVN vessels will serve Canadian and 
European ports, carrying a limited num- 
ber of passengers in addition to cargo, 


Mexico-U. S. Committee To 
Promote Traffic via Laredo 


An international committee, composed 
of important businessmen from both 
sides of the Mexican-U. S. border, has 
been formed for the purpose of promot- 
ing freight and passenger traffie 
through the port of Laredo, Tex. 


It is hoped that this new organiza- 
tion will provide an answer to the prob- 
lems of international movement of per- 
sons and goods between Mexico and the 
United States by achieving improved 
efficiency in the conduct of business 
activities, resulting in an increasing 
volume of traffic through this important 
gateway. 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 








Sulfur Open-Ended 
For 4th Quarter 


Crude and refined sulfur, for- 
merly under quantitative export 
limitations, have been open-ended 
for the fourth quarter, the Office 
of International Trade has an- 
nounced, 


Under an open-end quota, no 
quantitative limit is set on ex- 
ports, but individual export li- 
censes continue to be required. 

No significant changes in pre- 
viously established export pat- 
terns for sulfur are expected to 
result from the action, OIT said. 

The open-ending applies to sul- 
fur classified under Schedule B 
Nos. 571410 and 571500. 











New York Firm Denied 
Export Privileges 


Charles Y. Rofe of Flushing, New 
York, has been denied all validated ex- 
port license privileges for 2 years for 
violation of export controls in connec- 
tion with a proposed shipment of propy- 
lene glycol to France, the Office of In- 


ternational Trade has announced. 

Under the terms of the order, Rofe 
may not engage in any export business 
for which a validated export license is 
In addition, all outstanding 
licenses issued in his name are canceled. 
The order provides, however, that 
Rofe’s export license privileges will be 
restored to him at the end of 1 year if 
he has complied with the order and ex- 
port-control regulations during that pe- 
riod, and on condition that he does not 
commit any violation during the second 
year. 

OIT found that Rofe has caused the 
unauthorized printing of letterhead 
stationery of a French perfume manu- 
facturer on which he then forged an 
ultimate consignee statement. He later 
submitted the spurious statement to 
OIT in support of a license application 
to export approximately 60,000 pounds 
of propylene glycol to the French com- 
pany. There was no order from the 
perfumer. 

The fraud was uncovered by OIT and 
the license denied. 

Rofe admitted the violation, stating 
his purpose was to attempt resale of 
the material, which he had already 
committed his firm to purchase and for 
which he feared he might be held per- 
sonally responsible by his employers. 
At that time, Rofe was employed by 
Beck-Kassel (U. S. A.), Inc., of New 
York City, a now defunct export firm 
whose owners are presently under a 
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Spain, United States Conclude Three 
Bilateral Security Agreements 


The Governments of Spain and the United States have concluded 
three bilateral agreements designed to strengthen the capabilities of 
the West for the maintenance of international peace and security. 

The three agreements, signed at Madrid, cover the construction 
and use of military facilities in Spain by the United States, economic 


assistance, and military end-item assist- 
ance, 

Under the terms of these agreements, 
Spain becomes eligible for U. S. eco- 
nomic, technical, and military assistance 


under the mutual security program and 
the United States is authorized to de- 
velop, build, and use jointly with Span- 
ish forces certain military airfields and 
naval facilities in Spain. 


Assistance to Spain totaling $226 mil- 
lion during fiscal year 1954 will be 
furnished under the terms of the Mutual 
Security Act. Funds for this purpose 
will include the $125 million for eco- 
nomic, technical, and military aid to 
Spain appropriated in 1951 and 1952 
and now carried over by Congress; and 
$101 million included in the funds re- 
cently appropriated by Congress to 
carry on the mutual security program 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954. Of this amount $85 million is for 
defense support assistance and $141 mil- 
lion is for military end-item assistance. 


Military Construction Planned 


Under the terms of these agreements, 
the United States will start construc- 
tion to develop certain existing Spanish 
military airfields for joint use by the 
Spanish Air Force and the United 
States Air Force, and will modernize 
certain naval facilities for use by the 
Spanish and United States navies. The 
agreements also provide for the subse- 
quent development of additional mili- 
tary facilities asfuture conditions may 
require. 

Of the $125 million carried over from 
previous appropriations for aid to Spain, 
$50 million is to be expended on military 
end-items which will provide training 
equipment and military materiel. The 
balance of these funds, $75 million, will 
be used for defense support assistance 
to strengthen the economic foundation 
for the support of the program of mili- 
tary cooperation. This assistance will 
finance Spanish imports of raw ma- 





3-year suspension because of another 
export control violation. 

The denial order applies not only to 
Rofe but also to any firm to which he 
may be related by ownership or con- 
trol. It further states that no export 
or related service requiring a validated 
export license may be performed for 
Rofe’s benefit by any firm or person 
without OIT approval. 





terials, commodities, and equipment, 
and will provide such technical assist- 


_ ance as may be required in connection 


with the program. 


In addition to the $125 million, Spain 
will receive $91. million for military 
end-item assistance and $10 million 
for defense support assistance from 
funds appropriated for the mutual se- 
curity program in fiscal year 1954, 

The Government of Spain will make 
its contribution to the development and 
support of the jointly used military fa- 
cilities by devoting a portion of the 
peseta counterpart resulting from WU. S, 
defense support assistance toward de- 
fraying construction costs which are 
payable in Spanish -currency. 

The military areas to be used jointly 
remain under Spanish sovereignty and 
command. The U. S. command in each 
case is responsible for U. S. military 
and technical personnel, and for the 
operational effectiveness of U. S. mili- 
tary facilities and equipment. 

To facilitate carrying out the terms 
of the agreements, two groups will be 
immediately established in Spain, under 
the general direction of the Ambassa- 
dor, similar to those which are normally 
maintained in countries receiving eco- 
nomic, technical, and military aid from 
the United States. In connection with 
the economic and technical assistance 
to Spain, a U. S. Operations Mission is 
being set up. Similarly, a Military As- 
sistance Advisory Group is being estab- 
lished to coordinate the military assist- 
ance program with the Spanish author- 
ities. 

The signing marked the successful 
conclusion of negotiations which were 
opened with the Spanish Government 
in April 1952. Initial steps leading to 
these negotiations included an explora- 
tory conversation with the late Admiral 
Forrest Sherman held with General 
Francisco Franco in Madrid on July 16, 
1951, to ascertain what Spain might be 
willing and able to contribute to the 
strengthening of the common defense 
against possible aggression. Following 
this visit, economic and military surveys 
were made in Spain prior to the opening 
of negotiations. 





U. S. exports of white potatoes in 
1952-53 totaled 261,950,000 pounds 
valued at $7,858,000, compared with ex- 
ports of 402,408,000 pounds valued at 
$13,779,000 in the preceding year. 
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Almond Tariff Renewed; 
No Quota for Filberts 


The import limitations and fees on 
shelled and prepared almonds which 
had been in effect for the 1952-53 mar- 
keting year have been renewed for 1 
year beginning October 1, 1953. The 
action was effected by a Presidential 
proclamation of September 29 under 
Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. - 

This renewal followed a report by the 
Tariff Commission that such action 
was necessary to keep the level of im- 
ports from interfering with the objec- 
tives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s marketing agreement and order 
on almonds. The Commission had rec- 
ommended that existing import quotas 
and fees be imposed for the indefinite 
future, but the President restricted its 
application to the 1953-54 season. 

The action continues for another year 
the levy upon shelled and prepared al- 
monds of an import fee, in addition to 
the basic duty, of 5 cents per pound 
until an aggregate quantity of 7 mil- 
lion pounds has been entered for con- 
sumption during the 12-month period, 
and 10 cents per pound on imports in 
excess of that quantity, in each case 
not exceeding 50 percent ad valorem. 

The President also approved the 
Commission’s findings that present con- 
ditions do not warrant the continua- 
tion of an import quota on shelled fil- 
berts. Consequently, the quota limita- 
tion of 4.5 million pounds upon such im- 
ports which had been established for 
the crop year ending September 30, 
1953, became inoperative after that 
date. 

The President likewise concurred 
with the Tariff Commission’s conclusion 
that the facts do not warrant the im- 
position of restrictions on imports of 
walnuts, brazil nuts, cashews or un- 
shelled almonds. 





U. 8. exports of hops reached 14,016,- 
000 pounds valued at $9,874,000 in 1952- 
53, compared with 12,360,000 pounds 
valued at $10,130,000 in the year before. 


Manganese-Cobalt-Nickel 
Committee Ends Activities 


The Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt Com- 
mittee of the International Materials 
Conference has announced the termina- 
tion of its activities on September 30, 
1953. This announcement followed a re- 


- cent decision of the Committee not to 


recommend a plan of distribution for 
nickel for the fourth quarter of 1953. 
This committee, which met for the first 
time on March 12, 1951, is the last of 
the IMC commodity committees to 
terminate its activities. 

During its existence the committee 
recommended to governments eight 
quarterly allocation plans for nickel, 
covering the period October 1, 1951, to 
September 30, 1953, Free World dis- 
tribution of cobalt was governed by 
similar arrangements during the period 
October 1, 1951, to December 31, 1952. 
No allocation was ever recommended 
for manganese, since supplies of this 
material were found to be adequate. 

The following countries were repre- 
sented on the committee: Belgium (for 
Benelux), Brazil, Canada, Cuba, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, India, 
Italy, Japan, Norway, Sweden, the Un- 
ion of South Africa, the United King- 
dom, and the United States, 


Ban Removed on Imports of 
Norwegian Livestock, Meat 


Norway has been declared free of 
foot-and-mouth disease, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has announced, 
This determination removes previous 
prohibitions against the importation 
into the United States from Norway of 
cattle, sheep, other domestic ruminants, 
and swine, and of fresh, chilled, or fro- 
zen beef, veal, mutton, lamb, or pork, 


The previous prohibition was placed 
in effect in December 1951, when the 
first of several scattered outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease was reported by 
Norway. Like all countries now free of 
foot-and-mouth disease, Norway follows 
a system of inspection, quarantine, 
slaughter of diseased and exposed ani- 
mals, and disinfection of premises on 
which the disease occurred. The last- 
known infection in Norway was report- 
ed more than a year ago. 


The removal of the prohibitions is ex- 
pected to have little or no effect on 
present trade balances on meats. In 
1951, Norway imported 106 million 
pounds of meat from the United States, 
while exporting only 2 million pounds 
to this country. Trade in live animals 
was negligible. , 
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